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THE TEACHER IS THE BOOK. 


HAT the Teacher is the School, we found to be true in more 
than one sense ; of course not in the full sense of the word, there 
being, besides the teacher, some more constituents necessary for the full 
reality of a school—as, for instance, the pupils, the building, the school 
system and its administration. But that the teacher ought to be the text- 
book, is true in the proper sense of the word. The best school is that 
which makes the least use of text-books, the teacher filling their place. 

The term text-book does not here apply to reading-books of what- 
ever kind ; no school can do away with these. But it applies to all 
other kinds of'books which are commonly used in schools. Of these we 
hold that they ought to be replaced by live teachers ; that learning by 
heart ought to be replaced by oral teaching and recitations by oral repe- 
titions. It is no new theory which we here proclaim ; it is the Pestaloz- 
zian system, as spread all over Germany and Switzerland, and tried and 
proved in half'a century’s practice of the reformed schools there. 

On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxon system of teaching, as practised 
in Great Britain and the United States, is book-teaching. Whenever any 
of the sciences is to be taught in school, the teacher singles out a chapter 
of the text-book introduced for learning by heart. The better class of 
teachers will, on this occasion, explain the contents of the chapter, or 
they will do the same thing after recitation—which is worse yet. The 
pupil has to recite his task, and a new chapter is committed to memory ; 
and so on till the book is gone through. If there are practical exam- 
ples given in the book, as for instance in all books of arithmetic, the 
pupil has to solve them, as well as he can, with, or without, the aid of 
the teacher—in a few cases in school, but on the whole at home. It 
strikes us that the teacher plays here a very subordinate part, and a ma- 
chine might be invented to supplant him, in most cases ; for hearing a 
recitation, and pronouncing a judgment on its perfection or imperfec- 
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tions, might generally be just as well performed by the better pupils of 
the class. The text-book here is almost everything, the teacher almost 
nothing or nobody. The pupil is passive and merely receptive ; he is 
not guided to reproducing the matter to be mastered out of himself, to 
becoming active and independent. The matter is not developed in his 
mind, nor his mind developed through and with the matter. It is only 
the best talent, a very small percentage of boys and girls, who will in 
this way become tolerably proficient in the science to be acquired ; be- 
cause only a very few have the mental capacity which is self-instructive, 
which digests mental food in whatsoever sauce served up. The balance 
of the pupils will, after the lapse of a few months, have forgotten every 
particle of the truths thus received, but not assimilated. At least this is 
our experience. 

In that system which makes a text-book of the teacher, the latter is, 
of course, required to be master of the science to be taught, to have it 
at his fingers’ ends, thoroughly understood, and ready for communica- 
tion. When he begins his instruction, he must be well prepared, and 
all he says on the subject must be calculated to inspire the learners 
with love for the science to be mastered, and its objects. Wherever it is 
possible to illustrate the subject by presenting it to ocular inspection, 
he will do it; each of his lessons is more or less an object-lesson. 
Whatever he can forego teaching himself, by eliciting it from the class 
through adroit questions, and by rendering thus the pupils self-active, 
he will extract from them. He will make them see, and, in general, 
examine with their own senses, what is to be seen or examined in the 
objects presented, and lead them to express their observations, when 
correct and complete, in proper language. The less he speaks himself, 
making his pupils speak instead, the better. If he succeeds, in this way, 
in making them discover for themselves the principles and laws under- 
lying the phenomena, he may depend on their never forgetting the chapter 
of science thus presented and illustrated. Thus he sharpens their per- 
ceptive powers, quickens their wits, their reflection, presence of mind, 
and attention,—he interests them in the objects presented to such a de- 
gree, that they acquire knowledge almost imperceptibly and without se- 
vere efforts. Learning becomes pleasure, and is accompanied with the 
same intense satisfaction which accompanies every kind of growth and 
perfect assimilation. Such a teacher is sure to attract and advance every 
single pupil of his class; and although learning in such a thorough 
manner must needs be slow and gradual from the outset, a great deal of 
time is gained in the end by the rapid mental growth of the pupils, and 
by their self-activity. Beginning slowly, he may make rapid strides in 
the end, because his pupils meet him half way with keen mental appe- 
tites and ready assimilating powers. There is, of course, in every science 
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a number of facts which are not mastered by simple reflection, but must, 
atthe same time, be impressed upon the memory for immediate practical 
use. The teacher will further this work of memory either by dictating, 
at the end of the lesson, a short paragraph containing those facts, and 
by repeating the same with the class properly ; or he will set the pupils 
themselves, when far enough advanced, to commit these facts to writing, 
and have the contents properly repeated ; or he will, if a reading-book 
is at hand containing the facts, refer the class to their book, and repeat 
them from it. Thus the pupils will, in time, become living text-books, 
like the teacher, and what they have acquired will be their imperishable 
property, ready for any application in practical life. The science appro- 
priated in this way will be alive in the scholars, and shed light on all 
cognate subjects. This is the Pestalozzian system of instruction, as 
compared with the Anglo-Saxon. 

Now it will be easily seen that the system in which the teacher zs the 
text-book, has great advantages over the other system, in which the 
teacher Aas a text-book, and the text-book is the real teacher. How 
superior soever be the text-books you may devise, they are dead teachers, 
and cannot engender life in the majority of your pupils. Besides, the 
pupils, if they advance materially by the aid of their text-books, will be 
grateful for this result, not to their teacher, but to their books. And if 
they do not advance, they will blame for this result, not the book, but 
the teacher. Thus the Anglo-Saxon system loosens, if it does not in- 
deed destroy, the moral connection between the teacher and his pupils. 
The Pestalozzian teacher, on the contrary, is very potent for good ; there 
is a boundless confidence in his pupils in him and his office. They feel 
that they owe their rapid mental growth to him exclusively, and he is 
implicitly believed and obeyed. He sways their whole being as with a 
magic wand ; he exerts over them an enormous moral influence for all 
educational purposes. He is to them the impersonation of truth, dig- 
nity, and moral worth ; and he must havt very little moral character if 
he does not feel exalted by their appreciation of him, and stimulated to 
work out his own moral bearing into a model for them. 

Now it may be pleaded in excuse for the Anglo-Saxon system, that 
there is in a country with a rapidly increasing population a great lack of 
competent teachers, and that, therefore, good text-books are to make 
up for this want, at least to some degree. Grant that this is so, it is an 
evil to be overcome. Incompetent teachers lessen the respect due to 
science and education, thus doing almost more harm than good. The 
sooner you get rid of them the better. The radical reform is also, in this 
respect, the cheapest and most practicable of all. Besides, the text- 
books are, with scanty exceptions, faulty enough, and it is infinitely more 
difficult to prepare perfect text-books (nay, it is almost impossible, be- 
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cause the understanding and the wants of every individual learner are 
different) than to raise a generation of true and good teachers, who 
know how to accommodate themselves to the individual wants of every 
pupil. Finally, the text-books need revision almost from year to year, 
science now progressing in such a way as to revolutionize many old- 
established truths, and opening new views in an unprecedented manner. 
But a live teacher may always control his science according to the latest 
discoveries, and conform his teachings to the modern improvements in 


knowledge and philosophy. He will be up to the times ; text-books 
never are. 


THE NEW ERA. 
A Coxtogvy. 


ODMAN.—Have you read Mr. Superintendent Philbrick’s last 
report on the public schools of Boston ?* ; 

Mayer.—I have ; and, what is better, Mr. Harrington’s pamphlet,’ to 
which it is in part a reply. 

R.—And I, too. Were you struck with the fact that Philbrick, while 
affecting to slight him as ‘‘ not of much account,” proposes reforms in 
the very measure, if not the very spirit, of his fellow-superintendent ? 

M.—I suppose you mean dwells most on Arithmetic and Grammar, 
which Harrington chiefly denounces ? 

R,—Precisely ; and with the air of a conservative innovator who means 
neither to suggest untimely reforms, nor to yield the credit of having 
originated them long before these latter-day agitators began to babble. 

M.—yYou are perhaps too hard on Mr. Philbrick. You should re- 
member, or may-be you do not know, for how many years he was a 
grammar-school master, and how hard it is to leave one’s ruts, not only 
at middle-life, but in the very city where they have been formed. Mr. 
Philbrick could not all at once, from being a drill-sergeant, become hos- 
tile to the discipline from which the rod is inseparable, and for which, 
in my imagination, the rod will always stand. 

R.—There is, indeed, a coincidence, which may well be something 





1 Fifteenth Semi-Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools of the City of 
Boston. 1867. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son. 1868. 

2 Our Grammar Schools: Why do they not furnish more and better material to our High 
Schools ? A Lecture read before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at Springfield, 
October 19, 1867, by Henry F. Harrington, Superintendent of Public Schools, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. Boston: Crosby & Ainsworth. 1867. . 
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more, between the late controversy about corporal punishment and the 
present one as to the proper subjects and end of study. 

M.—Yes ; and not only is it true, as Mr. Harrington shows, that in- 
struction in the Grammar Schools depends both for its amount and its 
quality on the requirements of the High School, but in like manner our 
Latin Schools are such and as good as they are allowed to be by the 
standard of admission into a few leading colleges. So that this Massa- 
chusetts controversy is only a part of that greater one which will end, 
unless I greatly mistake, in a thorough revolution of existing systems of 
education, 

R.—Recurring to which, let me confess with how much gusto I read 
Mr. Harrington’s assault on Grammar and Arithmetic. 

M.—As to Grammar, I believe I can wholly sympathize with you. 
At least I have never had reason to revoke my boyish decision that the 
study of it in our schools is a farce, and something worse. All of it that 
was crammed into me has been forgotten, and in fact had been before 
I began Latin. I never could parse ‘‘ Pope’s Essay on Man” intelli- 
gently till I had the help of Cicero and Isocrates. Of course I could 
write correctly much earlier, but that was by the grace of imitation and 
practice, not of rules. When will our educators learn—first that they 
can learn (an important lesson !), and then that we speak and write good 
English as M. Jourdain spoke prose—without knowing that or why we 
do so. Punctuation, number, and the predicate-nominative and -accu- 
sative, are almost the only points on which children, and adults too, 
need enlightening. As for style (a will-o’-the-wisp), it is not to be 
thought of in schools where composition is so much neglected, and it 
can at best be shaped, not engrafted. A very simple and practical mode 
of teaching grammar—somewhat in the way I myself learned it, as the 
son of a printer—would be for the teacher to procure duplicate slips of 
proof from some newspaper office, which is in the habit of publishing 
‘original communications,” and correct them line for line with his 
pupils. In this way all ordinary errors would come up for notice, 
punctuation could be very thoroughly explained, and the proof-reader’s 
marks would be not superfluously acquired. Of course very few teach- 
ers are now competent to this, but they would be if it were made a test 
of their fitness. I have in my portfolio one or two letters that I may 
print some day, showing not only the literary deficiencies of accepted 
teachers, but how visiting committees and exhibition audiences are de- 
ceived in the address which the master delivers with so much ‘‘ appro- 
priateness” at the close. But these facts are scarcely new to the public, 
nor is it necessary to adduce them by way of argument. If our common 
conversation is notoriously inaccurate ; if, as Mr. Harrington points out, 
the scholars who have just parsed their Pope so glibly and faultlessly, go 
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out into the streets to violate every rule of grammar, while the teacher 
turns from the recitation to talk bad grammar to his assistant ; if such 
solecisms as ‘‘ had ought,” ‘‘done” for ‘‘ did,” ‘‘like” for ‘‘as,” etc., 
are universal in some sections of the country ;—what need to prove that 
our education in grammar is even more superficial than it is in history 
and geography! Ihave no doubt they were graduates of our common 
schools, probably from the West, whom I overheard not long ago in a 
Jersey railroad car saying : 

‘* Where is she living a/ ?” 

‘*On the corner where /hem stage-coaches stop opposite of.” 

And jI dare say their experience in memori/er training was like that of 
a very intelligent friend of mine—a purist in speech—who always makes 
me smile when attempting to fortify her position by citing the zumdéer of 
the rule in the grammar which she had studied. Bullion’s, may-be ; but 
what was that to me, who had studied Greene’s? I never will surrender 
to Rule 25. 

R.—Nor I to Theorem XL. or its corollary. Yet the scholars in the 
English High School, Boston, would so use their Legendre in an argu- 
ment with you, without stopping to ask or to reflect whether their figure 
XL. meant the same as yours. And is not, after all, Arithmetic the arch 
offender ? 


“T hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 
Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own.” 


And all this because a science which is by its nature the property of a 
few minds, and by its uses still more a monopoly, beyond certain limits, 
has been forced upon the unwilling and incompetent herd—of whom I 
am one. I shall never forget, I trust, the spectacle of a deaf, and there- 
fore rather stolid, Irish lad in the same class with me, regularly laid 
across a form and flogged with rattan because he had missed more than 


? 


the permitted number of ‘‘sums ;” and the tears that covered his pa- 
thetic face have only washed-in the sense of injustice which then oppressed 
me. I do not deny the claims of the higher mathematics to respect as 
an instrument of human discovery, and—considering the marvels of as- 
tronomy—as an aid to religion and worship ; but I protest against the 
assumption that the science of figures is of special value to the intellect. 
Prof. P. will tell you that your mathematician is iso facto a close rea- 
soner, protected against fallacies, and almost incapable of false judg- 
ments. Apply mathematics to Spiritualism, he used to say, and the 
humbug stands revealed ; knowledge of the one is incompatible with be- 
lief in the other. This, however, was before Prof. de Morgan joined the 
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ranks of the Spiritualists. By a similar process, undoubtedly, Prof. P. 
formed his political opinions. A French gentleman, his neighbor, once 
asked of him his autograph to add to his collection. Judge of his sur- 
prise, and I might almost say horror, when the Professor returned him 
his written credo, of which a prominent, if not the first, article was: ‘‘I 
believe in the divine right of slavery.” So much for the integral calcu- 
lus applied to morals ! 

M.—I have lately seen some startling figures as to the amount of 
time allotted to arithmetic in the schools of Ohio—not less than sixty per 
cent., if my memory serves me ; while I am sure that in after-life—in 
what people are pleased to call practical life—these same unhappy schol- 
ars will not need to use ten per cent. of the rules and methods drilled 
into them. But the waste of time and labor would not be represented 
by fifty per cent. The responsibility for this, in my opinion, largely be- 
longs to the book-makers, who vie with each other in collecting the 
most numerous and the most difficult examples, just as our dictionary- 
makers strive to rake together the greatest vocabulary. Bondage to text- 
books is, in fact, the crying evil of our system ; and whether Messrs. 
Philbrick and Harrington are aware of it or not, that is the real cause 
of the restlessness of both. Text-books and their authors and pub- 
lishers have, it seems to me, had the field long enough ; have corrupted 
committees and boards of education, spoiled teachers, confounded pu- 
pils, tried the patience and wasted the money of parents, and diverted 
general attention from the fact that books are scarcely a necessary part 
of education—using that term in its commonly restricted sense. It is 

~time now for the public intelligence to assert its prerogative, and to say 
to all parties : ‘‘ The object in teaching is not to carry children to the 
75th page of this grammar, or to the problems in mechanics of this arith- 
metic, or to the reign of Elizabeth in this history—or to try that the third 
class in the Fourth Ward shall not get the start of the same class in the 
Fifth—or to fit them for examination in their own books by the regular 
visitor—or to meet the requirements of admission into higher schools. 
It is not to stuff them with learning, but to show them /ow to learn. If 
text-books are a help, use them according to your best judgment ; if 
they are a hindrance, you must know how to dispense with them. There 
were teachers before there were text-books, and there must be teachers 
in spite of them.” 

R.—It is in respect to text-books, I take it, that the State has been least 
successful in interfering with popular education. It would have been 
enough to appropriate money for a school-fund, to compel schools to be 
opened, and to fix the length of the terms, and then to do little more 
than indicate the subjects of study. So far I am in favor of centralization. 

M.—You should add to that, provision for adequate pay for teachers, 
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with the strictest examination by experts. Speaking of centralization 
reminds me of the story told by Auguste Laugel of a minister of public 
instruction in France, under Louis Philippe. Looking at his watch, he 
said one day, with evident satisfaction : ‘‘ At this moment all the boys 
of the French kingdom, of the same age, are translating the same Latin 
version, in Corsica as well as in Picardy, at Brest as well as at Stras- 
bourg.” This high degree of centralization, which we may suppose even 
heightened under the Empire, did not prevent 66 per cent. of the con- 
scripts of 1857-61 from being so illiterate that they could neither read 
nor write—such, at least, as came from all parts of Brittany, all of Cen- 
tral France, and several departments of the South. 

R.—No superintendent in this country could say as much as your 
Frenchman, though Mr. Philbrick could come pretty near it. An army 
chaplain is quoted—by the author of that very suggestive and in the 
main just, but very much abused pamphlet, ‘‘ The Daily Public School 
in the United States’"—as saying that, in his experience, ‘‘a very large 
majority of the soldiers born and brought up in the Northwestern States 
could read and write, but of these many could read but very imperfectly, 
and composed a letter with great difficulty. . . . Thousands of soldiers 
learned to write letters while in the army.” He says more to the same 
effect, which I cannot now repeat. 

M.—I suspect those were proofs of decentralization rather than of the 
reverse. And that opens up the question of the efficiency of the coun- 
try district school, which has been fully treated in the pamphlet you just 
now cited. I have nowhere seen it discussed, however, in connection 
with the civilization of the country, as it ought to be. 

R.—No doubt the key to the indifference of the rural population is 
to be sought in the rudeness of their manners, and the teacher might 
exert a powerful refining influence if his office were more permanent, 
and he were more independent of the farmers, with whom he is fre- 
quently compelled to board by rotation. I should suppose the substitu- 
tion of women for men as teachers, had had an appreciable effect on the 
communities which have undergone this change, as it is known to have 
had on their immediate pupils. But very few, I imagine, perceive their 
opportunities or their duty on the side of the parents, while fewer still 
could without offence point out the relation between the home and the 
school. 

M.—On that subject a well-instructed man might talk indefinitely. I 
wonder, indeed, that every State does not employ one or more capable 
men to do nothing else but visit the rural districts and preach the whole 
gospel of education. When that has been done faithfully, we shall hear 
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no more of the debate on corporal punishment. We shall have changed 
views of the object of education, both in school and out of it. It will 
be perceived that education begins long before the boy is big enough to 
sit on a form, and continues long after he has been, as he fancies, eman- 
cipated from it. 

R.—Yes, it is salutary to remember that the system which revolution- 
ized modern instruction, began by insisting that mothers should nurse 
their own infants, and give a free career to their limbs. 

M.—In his time Rousseau could hardly have attempted or achieved 
more than this, what he did being almost miraculous. Later philoso- 
phers have gone further back than the cradle. M. de Frariére, for in- 
stance, published in 1862—a hundred years after Zmi/e—a treatise : 
‘Education Antérieure ; Influences Maternelles pendant la Gestation 
sur les Prédispositions Morales et Intellectuelles des Enfants.” 

R.—At this rate we shall presently come to Darwin and his last work, 
on the ‘‘ Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication.” 

M.—An ominous title, that, for the Abbé Galiani, whose mo/ I met 
recently : ‘‘Avez-vous jamais eu le délire de croire 4 Rousseau et 4 son 
Emile, et de penser que l'éducation, les maximes, les discours, puissent 
rien 4 l’organisation des tétes? Si vous y croyez, prenez-moi un loup et 
faites-m’en un chien, si vous pouvez.” 

R.—While Darwin is engaged over that metamorphosis, let us read 
together another page or two from Lmile. 


HOUSE OF REFUGE, RANDALL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


HE Managers of the ‘‘ Society for the Reformation of Juvenile De- 


, 


linquents,” under whose charge is the House of Refuge upon 
Randall’s Island, have made their forty-third annual report. During the 
forty-four years since their incorporation they have had under their care 
12,301 children and youths. It is not an uncommon occurrence for 
men thirty and forty years of age to visit the institution, express their grati- 
tude for the influence it exerted over them, and address the children in 
reference to their opportunities and the result of improving them. Said 
one old man, sitting in the office while the superintendent was talking 
with two new-comers: ‘‘ Everything has been changed since I was in 
the institution except its two rules ; the site is changed, the buildings are 
new, and all the former officers are gone; but the two rules, I see, re- 
main—‘ ALWAYS TELL THE TRUTH,’ and ‘ Do THE BEST you cAN.’” Law- 
yers, physicians, ministers, merchants, masters of vessels, and farmers, 
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are now living monuments of the reformatory power of this oldest of the 
institutions for juvenile delinquents in the country. 

Established at first upon Madison Square, in the city, it was afterward 
removed to Twenty-third street, and, in November, 1854, to the spacious 
buildings which had been erected upon Randall’s Island. 

During the greater portion of the past year there have been a thou- 
sand inmates in the two departments—eight hundred boys and two hun- 
dred girls. There have been eight hundred and ninety-two children 
received, and eight hundred and seventy have been discharged ; so that 
about eighteen hundred children have come under its discipline. The 
expenses for the year have amounted to one hundred and fifteen thousand 
dollars. Of this amount the inmates have earned by their productive 
labor over fifty-five thousand dollars—the girls earning about four thou- 
sand dollars of this sum, besides doing the usual housework of their own 
department, and the making, mending, and washing for the whole 
establishment. This is an unprecedented result; no institution of 
reform for children, in the world, has thus far approached it. Every 
child, down to the youngest (six or seven years of age), is employed 
a given number of hours daily in labor suited to its age, health, and 
strength, and is better, physically, intellectually, and morally, for it. 
No child has been overworked. Every day but the Sabbath every 
child enjoys an average of four hours of schooling. The average pe- 
riod of detention is fourteen months. In that period, unless there is 
serious mental deficiency, the child—even if, as in a majority of cases, it 
has had no previous opportunity in school—will have acquired ability to 
read, write, and understand the fundamental rules of arithmetic ; habits 
of industry will have been formed, a good trade in most instances learned, 
and during all this period he will have been under the constant and 
powerful influences of Christian instruction, of morning and evening 
devotions, and of the uninterrupted services of the house of God upon 
the Sabbath. 

The boy is met when he enters the House (and the same is true of 
the girls), with the assurance that the hour of his discharge is in his own 
hands. He is astonished and pleased with the simplicity of the rules, 
and is often afterward astonished, if not pleased, as he learns the uni- 
versal application of these rules. If, in the school, in the shop, in the 
yard, he always tells the truth and does the best he can, he will have the 
grade (1). If he retains this grade for a year, and has advanced to the 
fourth class in school, he has purchased his discharge by good conduct, 
and the door that has detained him opens before him as soon as his 
friends, or the institution, can secure a suitable place for him. 

As a barrier against the importunity of friends, who have not always 
the best interests of the children at heart, especially in reference to their 
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education, it is required that the inmate shall reach, at least, the third 
class in school before he is discharged. This acts as a wholesome spur 
to the ambition of an indolent and stupid boy. No one can be dis- 
charged that has not been in the grade (1) for at least six weeks. By 
carelessness, by idleness, or by wilfulness, shown when about his work 
or in school, a boy may sink to the lowest grade, which is (4). In such 
a case, four additional weeks to the six in the grade (1) are required be- 
fore he can be discharged ; and for every succeeding four, two weeks are 
added to the previous accumulation. Every boy knows his position in 
reference to a discharge, and would respond at once, if questioned, 
when, according to his badge, he can be discharged. 

As this change of badge is so serious a matter to an inmate, only the 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, and matron (before whom the 
offence has not been committed, and who can consequently weigh 
calmly the charges brought against the children) administer this disci- 
pline. It is done in the presence of the inmate before the school, on 
Saturday evening, and is a very impressive occasion. 

The labor of the boys and girls is let to contractors, who supply their 
own overseers. But these overseers have nothing to do with determining 
the amount of work to be done by the inmates, and are not permitted in 
any manner to administer discipline. The quantity of labor required 
is settled by the officers of the House, and every act of discipline is ac- 
corded by the assistant superintendent, upon the report of the House 
officer stationed in each shop. The great object sought (and it has 
been gained) is to have every inmate feel that perfect justice will be done 
him, and that he will have a fair chance to merit an honorable badge. 
A boy who was just ready to be discharged, was irritated beyond his 
power of self-control by the unhappy manner of a workman, and, in a 
moment of excitement, used very improper language. There was but 
one course to be pursued. It was as severe a strain upon the sympa- 
thies of the superintendent as upon the condition of the boy. He was 
degraded from his standing, and, although his friends had been re- 
quested to come for him, thirteen additional weeks were added to his 
detention. But justice was equal in its balance—the workman was per- 
emptorily discharged. As might be expected, a powerful and whole- 
some impression was made by the affair upon the minds of the boys. 

As the result of this simple and easily administered system of grades, 
which is fully explained to the inmates, the necessity of corporal punish 
ment has been almost entirely removed. The boy’s strongest selfish in- 
terests co-operate with his highest purposes to restrain him from wrong- 
doing, and to inspire him in the diligent discharge of his duty. 

The ‘‘ lock-ups,” which were supposed to be an indispensable portion 
of the building when constructed, have been changed into open dor- 
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mitories, having long since ceased to be used for their intended purpose. 
Although there were never before this year so many inmates present in 
the institution, and particularly never more mature boys (indeed, they 
may be called young men, their ages ranging from seventeen to twenty), 
there never was a period in its history when the requisition for a rigid 
discipline was less urgent, or a better feeling prevalent throughout the 
whole establishment. 

Although congregating the population of a large village within its 
walls, all the advantages of a small institution are secured by its ad- 
mirable facilities for classification and separation. The boys and girls 
are each separated into two main divisions, having no intercourse with 
each other. Each division of boys is subdivided into six separate schools 
under a judicious teacher ; the girls being classified into two sections in 
each division. An officer of the House is always present with the in- 
mates in their hours of recreation ; and there is no evidence, arising from 
any developments while at the Refuge, or after their discharge, to induce 
those who for years have carefully watched this matter to believe that in- 
mates are demoralized or depraved by their associating together under 
the supervision which they constantly have upon the Island. In all the 
surrounding country are to be found former inmates of the institution, 
taken from the very jaws of temptation, and often in open crime when 
brought to the House, who are now filling positions of trust, and are 
ever ready to affirm that the influence of the Refuge upon them was only 
wholesome and saving. 

The vast accommodations of the institution have enabled it to meet, 
thus far, the increasing demands of juvenile crime for early interposition 
for its cure. What could one of the small, family schools, upon the 
European plan, have done toward abating the crime of young offenders 
amid such statistics as are gathered by our municipal police? Those in- 
stitutions send out only thirty or forty per year, retain their inmates for 
five years, and gather but a few hundied children into their folds. What 
would have been done with the older boys found in the New York 
Refuge, from eighteen to twenty years of age, hundreds of whom have 
been happily redeemed? They would inevitably have been sent to peni- 
tentiaries upon short sentences, to be repeated upon the next commis- 
sion of crime, with no effort for their reformation ; thus educating them 
to a life of vice and to acts of increasing audacity and violence. 

The size of the establishment on the Island permits, in an economical 
administration of its means, the securing of the first talent in the country, 
and the largest variety of gifts, for its government and work of training. 
It allows. of the organization of industrial labor, and secures such re- 
turns for it as could not otherwise be obtained ; it enables the principal 
of the school to attain the highest success in his department, by a perfect 
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classification, and offers a clergyman one of the widest, most interesting, 
and hopeful fields of labor that a Christian man could desire. The work 
of the cure of souls in such an establishment being large enough to em- 
ploy all his hours and all his thoughts, he is relieved from all the details 
that press so heavily upon the time and energies of chaplains in smaller 
institutions. 

One of the most impressive sights in the land is the Sabbath service 
at the Refuge. The exercises are largely liturgical. The service of song 
is rendered with an earnestness and propriety peculiarly affecting. One 
thousand children, together with their officers, pass an hour and a half 
on every Sabbath in as regular, quiet, and attentive worship as is witnessed 
and enjoyed in any church in the country. The remaining portion of 
the Sabbath is devoted to Sunday-school instruction and to reading. 

Youths that have been in the Refuge afterward fall into temptation, 
and some are finally ruined ; but the great proportion, more than two- 
thirds, go back into society redeemed, to live useful and virtuous lives. 


THE UNCALLED TEACHER. 


HE words at the head of this article may catch the eyes of some 
teachers who will regard them with suspicion. They will have a 
threatening aspect. They will seem to denote a clutch at the daily sub- 
sistence of some hard-working man here or woman there. Visionary 
words, perhaps they will be called ; the words of an impracticable ; of 
a shallow theorist, perhaps. 

Some, however, will, it is hoped, be put by the words into a question- 
ing state of mind ; a state of mind which will imply a recognition of the 
import of the words; a state of mind which will lead to secret self- 
examination, to private deliberation upon the question, ‘‘ Am I one ?” 

If the words shall lead some of these latter either to be confirmed in 
a sense of their natural right to position as teachers, or to abandon the 
vocation as not being the one to which nature has called them, one of 
the ends for which the words are written will be accomplished. 

Another end is to have the words reach the eyes of outsiders who will 
recognize their significance, and whose positions are such as to give them 
influence in school matters. 

Among the evils which are parts of the present method of teaching, 
the most disastrous is the influence of the uncalled teacher. No other 
influence is so pernicious to the welfare of the pupil, is so deadening to 
the pupil’s intellect, or so quickening to the tares that serve to choke 
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the plants of knowledge which it is the professed object of the school to 
cultivate. 

The uncalled teacher is the one who lacks genius for the vocation of 
teaching. Thissums him up. Genius for the vocation implies a love 
for the calling which will draw one to it joyously, and a power which 
will diffuse itself through the school, entering to the soul of every pupil, 
carrying sunshine and awakening sympathy, controlling the attention 
and sharpening the mental appetite, so that order shall reign, happiness 
abound, and the process of mental digestion go on. Without this genius 
in the teacher, there is shade, antipathy, inattention, dulness of appetite, 
aversion, and mental dyspepsia among the pupils. The state of mind 
among the pupils is conditioned by the teacher’s state of mind. Now 
see what the uncalled teacher’s efforts produce. He brings winter where 
there should be spring and summer and the season of fruition. We 
find painted leaves and flowers and fruits, where we should find the fra- 
grance and the bloom and the utility of nature’s work. If the pupil 
really learhs, it is in spite of such a teacher. 

The called teacher is not under the law, but is a law unto himself; 
he is the fruitful source of ways and means, the originator of new meth- 
ods, the author of progress. Intelligent superintendents cease their dic- 
tation to him, and his school becomes a model and a boast. The un- 
called teacher does all things by established rules. He is under the 
school law. He is ever referring to the law. He is without spiritual 
insight. He staggers at the suggestion of new modes. He has to grap- 
ple with the establishment of them. He is the enemy of progress, a 
drag upon the true teacher's exertions, and sometimes a wincing charla- 
tan under the lash of the called teacher's satire. 

As in other vocations so in this, men and women of earnest purpose 
get into it who are a long time discovering that they have ‘‘ mistaken 
their calling ;” many, too, are convinced that teaching is not their call- 
ing, but still hold on to it for the sake of subsistence ; and yet other un- 
called teachers there are to whom teaching is a drudgery, but who are 
not sufficiently sensitive to care whether they attend to drudgery or not. 
They make the most out of the occupation that they can. They wriggle 
up into principalships and professorships ; they acquire titles and degrees, 
and they display them, and think themselves of importance in the com- 
munity. The instinctive respect which is felt for the work protects 
them. The question of the call to the work is brought up but rarely. 

Meanwhile there exists a widespread feeling of dissatisfaction with 
teachers, and with modes of teaching. I venture to assert that the feel- 
ing is occasioned unawares by the presence of the uncalled teachers in 
our schools. Remove such, and the dissatisfaction would be changed 
into praise. No longer should we have teachers whose minds would be 
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closed to inquiry, and irritable to the new facts which tend to disprove 
the theories of prejudice, and to displace the traditions of ignorance. 
Progress would not be stayed. Revolutions would be effected, and 
novelties would be introduced, but all for the development and culture 
of the spiritual nature in the pupil. The streams of knowledge, now 
ice-locked in the text-books, would be loosened to flow into and become 
a part of the pupil’s mind, ready to be used whenever needed. The 
‘«dull” pupil would almost disappear, and, not as now, go forth to con- 
tradict his teacher’s prophecies by his brilliancy in the world of men. 

This displacement will not be effected. The hold which the uncalled 
teacher has upon the school is too strong to render his removal at all 
probable. He has too great a power over the fortunes of the appointing 
powers ; and besides, it is not likely that the latter will exercise a degree 
of discernment at all commensurate to the exigency. What remains is 
to work in what light there is in daily preparation for the future. 

Dark as is the walk by faith, yet the genius in teaching eventually 
makes himself known, so that he becomes generally recognized. To 
him should be intrusted the work of testing candidates for the teacher’s 
position. Few could pass his inspection save those who give evidence 
of a call to the work. 

The plan is not impracticable. The lady principal of a certain school 
—one who had given ample evidence of her calling—told me that it was 
her custom to test candidates for teachers’ positions in her school, and 
to accept only those whom she judged to be fitted for the work, not only 
by education, but by nature. She said she had been obliged to reject 
many. The plan should be tried everywhere. But in order to carry it 
out, the average salary of the teacher would have to be made much more 


liberal than it is, so that genius might be induced to undertake the field 
in sufficient force. 


GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 


XI.—Certain Common Errors. 


OST for almost. Avery common error. Examples: ‘‘I believe 

we are prepared for mos¢ anything.”"—New York Paper. This 
should be, “ for a/mosf any thing.” Any is the word modified by a/most, 
and should, in spelling, be separated from “hing. ‘‘ Pittsburgh Landing 
is the place where mos¢ all the federals landed.”—N. Orleans Paper. 
“Most every dress-maker has a fashion of her own.”—Phila. Paper. 
“‘These are mos/ always found near the sea.”—Boston Paper. ‘‘He is 
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most as tallas I.” In these and all similar instances, a/mos/ is the word 
to be used, not mos/. 

2. Myself for me or L. Myself, like yourself, himself, herself, is re- 
flective, and properly used only when it refers to an J or me in the same 
sentence with itself. The Z is sometimes merely implied, especially 
when myse/f is used as a reduplicative pronoun, as in the following; 
‘* Myself shail mount the rostrum in his favor.” —Addison. 


I nightly lodge her in an upper tower, 
The key whereof myse/f have ever kept.” —Shakespeare. 


Here, in both instances, the complete form of expression is ‘‘I myself.” 
But, whether expressed or understood, J in some one of its forms be- 
longs to every sentence in which myse/f is properly used, so that the 
latter, as a reflective, can have its appropriate word to relate to. Exam- 
ples: ‘‘Z will disguise myself.” ‘‘ By myself have J sworn.” ‘‘Thou 
hast kept me from avenging myse/f with my own hand.” ‘‘ After having 
been thus particular upon myself, J shall in to-morrow’s paper give an 
account of those gentlemen who are concerned with me.” Here me for 
myself is unidiomatic. Itisinadmissible. ‘Though allowable sometimes 
in verse (as, ‘‘I sit me down a pensive hour to spend”), in prose it is 
improper. So, on the other hand, the use of myself for me or J is inele- 
gant and incorrect. It is a perverting of the word from its proper func- 
tion as a reflective pronoun. And yet this misuse is very common. It 
would seem as though some persons have an instinctive dread of using 
me; for, whenever they can, they employ the longer, inappropriate, and 
improper word myself, Examples: ‘‘Neither Dick nor myse/f could 
answer this question.”—Zen Acres Enough. ‘‘ Both myself and wife 
{Both my wife and I] had always coveted a cow.”—Do. ‘‘Such as 
Hodgson, Caldwell, Logan, and myse/f have pointed out.”—J/ax Mul- 
ker. “Mr. L and myse/f went to examine the falls.”—Dwigh?'s 
Travels. ‘‘It was determined to devote me to the church, that so my 
humors and myse/f might be removed out of the way.” —ZJrving. 

To some there may be an appearance of propriety in this last exam- 
ple, if not in the second one. But both are equally incorrect. They 
resemble somewhat that well-known error of Addison’s, ‘‘ My Christian 
and surname begin and end with the, same letters.”—Spec/., No. 505. 
This, to be right, should be, ‘‘ My Christian and sur names begin,” &c. 
But this is not English. So, if myse/f were not one word, we might say, 
‘‘My humors and my self,”—Aumors and self denoting two different 
parts or properties of the same person. Ina similar manner we might 
say, ‘‘My self and wife,” just as we say, ‘‘My shoes and stockings.” 
But this is inadmissible. Not only is myse/f a single word, but its 
character as a reflective forbids its being used with any propriety as a 
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substitute for me or Z| As Archdeacon Hare says, ‘‘ In such expressions 
as My father and myself, My brother and myself, we are misled by ho- 
mceophony ; but the old song, beginning ‘ My father, my mother and I,’ 
may teach us what is the idiomatic and also the correct usage.” * 

The above uses of myse/f are as improper as the following use of himself. 
‘As the President can seldom be absent from Washington for any great 
length of time, it is desirable to furnish Azmse/f and family ['The writer 
meant /im and his family] with some such place of retirement.” Correct 
writers and speakers never thus misuse the so-called compound personal 
pronouns, whether of the first person or of the second or third. Walpole 
says, ‘‘In the beginning of the differences between Gray and me, the 
fault was mine.” Modern school-girls and newspaper correspondents 
would say, ‘‘ Between Gray and myse/f.” Gray himself wrote, ‘‘The 
spirit of laziness begins to possess even me, that have so long declaimed 
against it.” Our modern autophobists, as Hare would call them, 
shrinking from the use of me, would say, ‘‘ Begins to possess even my- 
self,” &c. We question very seriously whether such unidiomatic Eng- 
lish can be found anywhere in the writings of Addison, Swift, Johnson, 
Junius, Macaulay, Channing, Bancroft, and other truly classic authors. 

3. While for when. We see this at almost every railroad crossing 
throughout the country. ‘‘ Look out for the cars while the bell rings.”’ 
While denotes duration or continuance ; but rings denotes momentari- 
ness of action. Hence the impropriety of using the former to denote 
the nature of the time implied in the latter. We should either make 
the verb correspond in form to while—thus, ‘‘Look out for the cars 
while [i. e., during the time that] the bell zs ringing ;” or else, which is 
better, make the conjunctive word correspond with the form of the verb 
which expresses the meaning designed ; thus, ‘‘ Look out for the cars 
when [i. e., at the time that] the bell rings.” In this way, the times 
respectively implied in the adverb and the verb are made to correspond. 

4. Long ago since. This combination is always improper. Ago de- 
notes a point of past time, and hence needs to be coupled with tenses 
implying past time only. But sizce denotes a period reckoned from 
some past point forward to the present. It is improper, therefore, to 
use it with reference solely to a certain point of past time. As a con- 
junctive adverb of time, it properly connects an assertion involving past 
time with one involving present time. ‘‘It zs a year since he was here 
last.” ‘* Since the fathers fé// asleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning.” ‘‘We have not seen [Pres. Perf.] him since he 
went to Ohio.” Examples like the ‘following are, therefore, incorrect. 





* Guesses at Truth, p. 112. The Archdeacon’s entire article on this point is well worth 
reading and heeding. 
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“It was not long ago since the Charleston Mercury said,” &c. This 
should be, ‘‘It was not long ago /ha/ the Charleston Mercury said ;” or, 
‘It zs not long since the Charleston Mercury said.” ‘‘It is a long time 
ago since I have had that pleasure.” Corrected this will be, ‘‘It is a long 
time since I had that pleasure.” ‘‘ How long is it ago since this came 
to him?” Omit ago; or else say, ‘‘How long ago was it shal this 
came?” ‘*’Tis but an hour ago since it was mine.” This, of course, 
is corrected in the same way. 

5. Per, however frequently used in connection with certain English 
words, as ‘‘ per day,” ‘‘per month,” ‘‘ per pound,” ‘‘ per dozen,” etc., 
can hardly be considered as an English preposition. Its use, therefore, 
as such, in connection with English words, we cannot but consider 
inelegant,—a violation of purity. Its true and proper use is as a Latin 
preposition in connection with a Latin accusative; as, ‘‘ per diem,” 
‘*per annum,” ‘‘ per centum, per se,” ‘‘per capita ;” not ‘‘ per 
day,” ‘‘ per year,” ‘‘ per hundred,” ‘‘ per itself,” ‘‘ per head.” It cer- 
tainly is not a necessity to the language, for we can say, “ Four dollars 
a bushel,” ‘* Fifty cents a pound,” ‘‘ How much do you receive a month ?” 
‘* The gloves are two dollars a pair,” ‘‘ These are one dollar dy she dozen, 
or the guantily,” just as well as ‘‘per bushel,” ‘‘ per pound,” ‘per 
month,” ‘‘per pair,” ‘‘per dozen,” ‘‘ per quantity,” and certainly a 
great deal more elegantly, in idiomatic and pure English. What shall 
we think of the taste that can display itself in such an expression as 
‘* Washington correspondence per the wires,” instead of ‘‘ by the wires,” 
or ‘‘by telegraph?” And yet this mongrel phrase appeared eighteen 
months ago in a New York Weekly that lays claim to something higher 
than the ordinary style and tone of weeklies. If this is allowable, why 
may we not say, “They went to Boston partly per steamer and partly 
per cars, and returned per private conveyance?” The only proper 
course to pursue is to treat ger strictly as a Latin word, and use it only 
in connection with a Latin accusative. 

6. There is still another and quite common misuse of words to which 
we should like to call attention before laying down our pen. It may 
be seen in the sentence, ‘‘ The siege of Saragossa was one of the most 
memorable and one of the most awful recorded in ancient or modern 
annals.” —Addotl's Napoleon, Vol. I1., p. 86. The siege of Saragossa 
here referred to, not being mentioned ‘‘in ancient annals,” cannot be 
one of the most awful recorded in those annals. The writer meant, of 
course, that it was one of the most memorable and awful on record, or 
recorded in history, or in the world’s annals; only he failed to say so. 
In vol. i., p. 364, of the same work, we read, ‘‘ The deputies declared 
that it was their decided opinion that Napoleon was the most extraor- 
dinary man whom they had met in modern times, or of whom they had 
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read in ancient history.” If the writer had said, ‘‘The most extraordi- 
nary man whom they had ever met or of whom they had ever read,” he 
would have expressed himself correctly. He would also have avoided 
the ridiculously tautological phrase ‘‘in modern times,” thrown in 
merely to balance the anticipated expression ‘‘ in ancient history,” in the 
next clause ; for it is not at all likely that the deputies spoken of had 
‘*met” persons in any other than ‘‘in modern times.” From the sen- 
tence as it reads, one might suppose that the writer was a believer in the 
transmigration of souls, and that he worded it as he did from a convic- 
tion that these deputies had lived in ancient times, and, after having 
disappeared for several centuries, more or fewer, had returned to the 
world, by some means or other, ‘‘in modern times,” and become known 
as Frenchmen. If the writer did not entertain these views, he certainly 
was unfortunate in the use of his pen. ‘‘ Socrates, one of the greatest 
intellects of any age, was born in Greece, B. C. 470.” Socrates, though 
one of the greatest of human intellects, was not one of those ‘‘ of any 
age,” as of the present age, for example. ‘‘ Any age” here should be 
‘all ages,” or, ‘‘ whom the world has ever seen,” or something similar. 
** John Quincy Adams was probably the most learned of any President.” 
This, for a similar reason, should be “‘ of all the Presidents.” ‘‘ This 
was the greatest meeting of teachers ever held on this continent or in Eu- 
rope.” This cannot be true ; for the meeting referred to was not ‘‘ held 
in Europe.” The writer meant simply, ‘‘The greatest meeting of 
teachers ever known.” Or, if it be necessary to limit his remark to the 
teachers’ meetings ‘‘ of this continent and of Europe,” the true form of 
the sentence would be, ‘‘This meeting of teachers was greater than any 
other ever held on this continent, or any ever held in Europe.” The 
words, however,—especially the phrase, ‘‘on this continent,”—indicate 
something of the inflated style. The sentence would be better if less 
turgid. ‘‘The sixth corps was compelled to meet one of the most vio- 
lent assaults of this or any other war.” If, instead of the expression 
“‘of this or any other war,” the phrase ‘‘ of the war,” is too tame or not 
sufficiently comprehensive, one may say, ‘‘ ever made.” This expresses 
the idea intended, and does it correctly, though in less pompous phrase- 
ology. ‘‘This had been the most extensively used of any of the dies.” 
Say, ‘‘The most used of all the dies ;” or, ‘‘more used than any other 
of the dies.” ‘‘One of the best pastors and ¢he [?] most useful ministers 
of this or any other age or country, has just entered into his rest.” This 
should be, ‘‘One of the best pastors and most useful ministers of the 
country and the age [or, One of the best pastors and most useful minis- 
ters that ever lived], has just entered,” &c. ‘‘ Below, we give the proceed- 
ings of one of the most remarkable conventions ever held im any age of 
the church.” The words in italics here, besides incorrectly stating what is 
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meant, are tautological. They add nothing to the idea already and cor- 
rectly expressed in the word ever. If they add any, that idea would be 
better expressed by saying, ‘‘One of the most remarkable ecclesiastical 
conventions ever held.” ‘‘The plan of Lange’s Biblework is the most 
comprehensive of any recent commentary, German or English.”— 
Princeton Review for 1864, p. 657. The plan of this commentary is not 
the plan ‘‘of amy recent commentary ;” nor can it be spoken of as such, 
much less as the plan of any English commentary, as the work itself is 
a German work. ‘The writer meant, and should have said, that it ‘‘is 
more comprehensive than that of any other recent commentary, whether 
German or English.” 

We might multiply illustrations on this point. But this is unnecessary. 
In our next, we propose to continue this subject of ‘‘common errors,” 
pointing out other improprieties of speech and the mode of correcting 
them. 


MY EXPERIMENT. 


BELIEVE in my heart, that as there is not a happier or nobler 


occupation in the world than that of developing the minds that are 
to work in the next generation ; so there are very many good men and 
women now occupied in teaching children conscientiously and with ex- 
ceeding care. 

Yet upon this subject of teaching I have long had crotchets of my 
own, of which Dr. Quemaribus and many other clever men used to 
declare to me that they were purely theoretical, that they were quite im- 
possible of execution. Every practical man would tell me so. Every 
practical man did tell me so. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” said Quemaribus, ‘“‘it 
is a very pretty amusement to plan model school-systems, but you don’t 
know the difficulties with which we have to contend. There is not time 
for all you would have done, and you set out with a wrong notion of the 
nature of a boy. Your method never could be worked.” ‘‘ Doctor,” 
I said, ‘‘ by the thunder of Jove, and by the whistle of the steam-engine, 
[ll try.” 

I did try, and met with the result that I expected. After two years of 
school-keeping, during which I put my crotchets to a full and severe 
test, I left, in a town which I had entered as a stranger, some of the best 
friends I have ever made, or ever shall make. I left there also children 
whom I never shall forget-—by whom, too, I hope never to be forgotten. 
Moreover, I did not lose money by the venture: in a commercial sense, 
the experiment succeeded to my perfect satisfaction. 
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One notion of mine was, that if children could be interested really in 
their studies—as they can be—so long as they were treated frankly and 
led by their affections, the work of education could be carried on entirely 
without punishment. I had been, as a boy, to many schools, and knew 
how dread begot deception, and we were all made, more or less, liars 
by the cane. Even our magnanimity consisted frequently in lying for 
each other, and obtaining for ourselves the floggings that impended over 
friends. I knew how deceits rotted the whole school intercourse to 
which I had myself been subject ; how teachers, made distrustful, show- 
ered about accusations of falsehood ; how we cribbed our lessons, and 
were led to become sly and mean. Ido not mean to lay it down as a 
principle that schools should be conducted without punishment ; I can 
conceive a dozen kinds of men who would know how to do good, with 
a few floggings judiciously administered. But I was not one of the 
dozen—I should certainly have done harm. Corporal punishments 
being abolished, there remained few others. For, I uphold it as a 
principle that punishment which consists in the transformation of the 
school-room to a prison, or in treating studies and school-books as if they 
were racks and thumbscrews—instruments of torture to be applied against 
misdoers, in the shape of something to write or something to learn—to 
learn, forsooth !—defeat the purposes of education, heap up and aggra- 
vate the disgust which it should be the business of a good teacher care- 
fully to remove as it arises. 

I set out, therefore, with the belief that I could dispense wholly with 
punishment, if I could establish perfect openness of speech and conduct 
in the school. Accordingly, a little ceremony of signing a book was 
established on the entry of each pupil, whereby the signer formally pro- 
mised in all dealings with his teacher or his companions ‘‘to act openly 
and speak the truth.” All motive to deception being as much as possi- 
ble withdrawn, the strongest motive penalty could give was put in the 
other scale ; for, it was established as a fundamental law that a first 
falsehood would be forgiven, but that after a second the offender would 
be required to leave the school. This law was taken, as it was made, in 
sober earnest. There was only one transgressor, a youth of fifteen, 
blunted in feeling by a long course of mismanagement. He did not 
remain with us three months. Systems, and very good systems too, 
according with the individuality of other teachers, would provide for 
cases of that kind; mine did not. It was so far faulty. It would suit 
forty-nine children out of fifty, but the fiftieth would need another kind 
of discipline. A little pains being taken to keep up the feeling, perfect 
openness was secured, and no tale-telling was possible, for every one 
told frankly his own offence. 

And that too was the case, although it was found in practice not quite 
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possible to go on wholly without pains and penalties. At first, when 
there were half-a-dozen pupils, all went well; but when the number had 
increased, though all continued to go well, and the best spirit was shown 
by the children, it was not possible for them, gathered in groups, to 
exercise so much self-control as they might themselves wish, and as was 
necessary for a reasonable discipline. The joyousness and restlessness 
of youth, not being chilled in any way, would now and then break out 
at inconvenient times, and every idler was a cause of interruption to his 
neighbors. Penalties were therefore established. They were of the 
lightest kind, and represented nothing but the gain or loss of credit. 
They would have been ridiculous, except in as far as they were applied 
to children anxious to prove their resolution to do right. 

Rewards were established with the penalties, and it is necessary to ex- 
plain their nature first. I think it may be laid down as a principle, that 
the practice of urging school-boys, or even young men, into fierce com- 
petition for a book, a medal, or a sum of money, hurts more than it 
helps, the work of earnest education. The true teacher ought not to 
give prominence to an unworthy motive for exertion ; only a false teacher 
does that to escape, in an artificial way, some of the consequences which 
result from the false principles on which he goes to work. It was my 
crotchet to give nobody a book for being more quick-witted than his 
neighbor, but, as much as possible, to set each working for his own 
sake, and to fix a common standard—not of intellect, but of application 
and attention, which each was to endeavor singly to attain. It was pos- 
sible that at the end of a half-year, every pupil might receive a_ first 
prize. It was certain that, as prize or present, every one would receive 
a book, and that although there were first, second, and third prizes, the 
difference between them was not to consist in money value. 

This was our system of penalties, by which alone the little state of 
children was held in sufficient check :—Whoever during work-time was 
a cause of interruption, had an interruption marked against him. If he 
interrupted three times, it was said that he lost half a day; if six times, 
he lost the day, and, for the day, had nothing more to lose. If he chose 
—as he never did choose—it was to be supposed that, having got so far, 
he might make as much noise as he pleased thereafter. Gay spirits now 
and then indulged themselves in the luxury of two offences against 
order, stopping at the third. Every offence against discipline went by 
the name of interruption ; and we called a day, a ticket. At the end 
of the half-year, each pupil’s lost days were counted, and, according to 
their number, was the number of his prize. Within the cover of his 
book was pasted a small printed form, which, being filled up, carried 
abroad the exact intelligence that its owner had been present and atten- 
tive at school a certain number of days, absent or inattentive another 
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certain number of days, and had received that book as a first, second, 
or third prize. The success of this plan was greater than a man putting 
no faith in children might suppose. Stout boys who could pull at an 
oar with a strong arm, were not too big to cry, sometimes, over a lost 
half-day. The ages of the pupils ranged between eight and fifteen. 
Now and then, it happened that some great event outside, such as the 
freezing of a pond, produced an irrepressible excitement. Common 
restraints would not check talking and inattention. The punishment 
then introduced is horrible to tell: There was no teaching. ll lessons 
were put aside. Instead of extra lessons for a punishment, no lessons 
appeared to me the best mark of supreme displeasure. Lessons were 
not to be regarded as their pain, but as their privilege ; when they be- 
came too unmanageable the privilege was for a time withdrawn. What- 
ever you may choose to call a punishment, becomes one to an honest 
and well-meaning child. Stoppage of lessons checked all turbulence at 
once, and the school looked like a dismal wax-work exhibition until 
the prohibition was withdrawn. 

Children are very teachable, and it is just as easy to excite in them, 
and to lead them by, a sense of honor and self-respect, as to spur them 
on, by promoting among them rivalries and jealousies, and to try to 
drive them out of mischief with a cane. 

Having explained our criminal code, let me describe next our ordi- 
nary constitution, which was from beginning to end one shock to the 
feelings of Quemaribus when I detailed it to him. Children are not 
fond of gloom or ugliness, and it is not wonderful if they have little ad- 
miration for the customary school-room and its furniture. My crotchet 
on that subject was, that the best room in the teacher’s house should be 
the school-room, and that he should do all he in reason could to give it 
a cheerful and even elegant appearance. The school of which I speak 
was established by the sea-shore, and there was a very fine view from our 
school-room window. It must be confessed that there was plenty to look 
at, and sometimes certainly a ship or a donkey would appear at incon- 
venient seasons ; but, as we did not shut the world out from our teach- 
ing, there was no good reason why it should be shut out from our eyes. 
There was a back room used for supplementary purposes, but the front 
room was the main work-place. I was the first tenant of the house, and 
papered it. For that school-room, in defiance of all prejudice, and in 
the mad pursuance of my crotchet, I chose the most elegant light paper 
I could find—a glazed paper with a pure white ground, under a pattern 
that interfered little with the whiteness and delicacy of the whole effect. 
After two years of school-work in that room, it being always full, the 
paper was left almost without a soil. There had been a few ink-spots 
that could readily be scratched out with a knife, and one mishap with an 
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inkstand, of which the traces were sufficiently obliterated with the help 
of a basin of cold water. 

Upon the mantelpiece were vases, which the children themselves kept 
supplied with flowers. The room was carpeted, and it must be granted 
that the carpet soon wore out. There were neat little cane chairs in- 
stead of forms, cheerful looking tables instead of school-desks. The 
aspect of the room was as cheerful as I could contrive to make it, and was 
a great shock to the prejudices of Dr. Quemaribus. It did contain, how- 
ever, a blackboard, a pair of little globes, and a great map of the world; 
to which our references were so incessant, and I believe often so pleas- 
ant, that I think we all were glad to be familiar with its features. 

Dr. Q. called on us one Monday morning before his own Christmas 
holidays were over—ours being short—and he made a grimace when he 
found us very snugly seated about the room, one stirring the fire, and all 
talking about the news of the day. I was insane enough to devote every 
Monday morning to that sort of study, and the Doctor candidly con- 
fessed, before he left, that it was not altogether folly. Boys accustomed 
to discussions upon history looked at contemporary events from points 
of view that appeared quaint to him, and not entirely useless. There 
was a new scientific discovery of which they were endeavoring to under- 
stand as much as possible, and they were criticising social movements in 
a startling way. The Doctor observed, too, how the tempers and the 
humors of the children were displayed in this free talk, and how easy it 
became, without effort or ostentation, to repress in any one an evil ten- 
dency—the tendency, perhaps, to pass summary and contemptuous opin- 
ions—and to educate the intellects of all. A great deal may be done 
when all seem to be doing nothing. When news was scarce, and time 
was plentiful, we filled that morning with a lesson upon what we entitled 
‘*common knowledge.” That topic recurred two or three times a week, 
and was concerned with reasonings and explanations on the commonest 
of every-day words and things. 

We divided the day into two very distinct parts. Half was spent upon 
book-study, as of languages, arithmetic, and mathematics; the other 
half upon history and science. I began to struggle—through the his- 
tory of man—fully enough to occupy over the task five or six hours a 
week, and get to the end in about three years. In the same time we 
were to get through the story of the world about us, and complete the 
circle of the sciences. Geography we learnt insensibly with history and 
science, filling up our knowledge of it with the reading of good books 
of travel. In these studies, the interest taken by the children was com- 
plete, but partly because I felt that there was insecurity in oral teaching 
by itself, partly because I wished to see how we were getting on, a prac- 
tice was established of mutual examination in all things taught verbally 
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to the whole school together. All were parted into two sides, matched 
pretty evenly, whose work it was to puzzle one another. The sides were 
often shifted, for the eagerness of competition became sometimes greater 
than was wholesome: though it was a pure game of the wits, in which 
there was no tangible reward held out to the victor. Very proud I felt 
at the first trial when I heard questions asked and answered upon facts 
in history or natural history, or explanations of familiar things taught 
verbally, in some cases, twelve months ago. It was felt to be of no use 
to ask anything told within a month or two, because that probably would 
not have been forgotten. I got a book and entered every question that 
was asked, wording it in my own way, but altering or prompting nothing ; 
and the book now lies before me, an emphatic proof of the degree and 
kind of interest that children, taught without compulsion, and allowed 
to remark freely upon all that they are doing, can take in the acquisition 
of hard knowledge. They began curiously with thoughts rather than 
things, and with thoughts, too, that had not been discussed among us for 
atwelvemonth. ‘‘Why does China stand still in her civilization?” was 
asked first ; that being answered, the other side returned fire with the 
same kind of shot, ‘‘ Why did our civilization begin on the shores of 
the Mediterranean?’ That was remembered, and there was a return 
question ready, ‘‘Upon what does the advance of civilization depend 
chiefly?” That, too, was known, and there was a shot more in the 
locker, ‘‘ Why is England so particularly prosperous—why not some 
other island?” Then there was a change of theme; a demand for the 
habits of the sexton-beetle was returned again in kind by a demand for 
ditto of the ant-lion, and upon the white ants there was a retort made 
with the gad-fly and the Bosphorus. Then, one side grew nautical, and 
wanted a description of all the parts of an ancient ship of war. They 
were remembered—for the topic was but a few months old—and the re- 
tort was, ‘‘ Describe the spy-boats of the ancient Britons.” That day’s 
engagement ended with the question, ‘‘ Why is it close and warm in 
cloudy weathe: ?” to which the return inquiry was, ‘‘ Why is it colder as 
you rise into the air, though you get nearer to the sun?” Every question 
asked that day was fairly answered. On the next day of battle I find 
one side asking to be shown the course of the chief ocean currents, and 
the other demanding to be told what causes ebb and flow of tide, spring 
and neap tides, and to be shown the course of the tide-wave. I find 
questions in the same day on the wars of Hannibal, the twinkling of 
the stars, the theory of coral reefs, the construction of the barometer 
and thermometer, the tide in the Mediterranean, and how one branch of 
a fruit-tree can be made to bear more than the rest. 

After this system of mutual examination was established, a new phase 
of our school life displayed itself. The oral teaching which had evi- 
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dently not been thrown away was cultivated with new care ; a great sys- 
tem of note-taking arose; all kinds of spontaneous efforts were made 
to retain things in the memory ; and the result was, that, as I read be- 
fore I taught, and could not remain always so full of information on a 
topic as I was while teaching it, the children over and over again remem- 
bered more than I did. I soon needed all my wits not to be nonplused 
myself, when they were laboring to nonplus one another. 

Now if work of this kind can be done merrily, stopping at the end of 
every hour for five minutes of play, and throughout without any employ- 
ment of a harsh restraint ; if over work of this kind, faults of character 
or temper can be easily and perfectly corrected—as with us in two or 
three instances they were—a spirit of inquiry can be begotten. That 
done, a boy can be made to feel the use and enjoy the exercise of edu- 

cation, and in the end will turn out eager to go on acquiring knowledge 
- for himself. Surely if this be so, there must be something rotten in 
existing school systems, planned upon the models set up in the middle 
ages! ‘Truly, I think there is great room for a Luther among school- 
masters ; and I do marvel greatly at the pertinacity with which society 
adheres, in these days, to scholastic usages whereof familiarity breeds in 
it no contempt.—Household Words. 


. 


A Liperat Epucation.—That man, I think, has had a liberal educa- 
tion who has been so trained in youth that his body is the ready servant 
of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, 
with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order, ready, 
like a steam-engine, to be turned to any kind of work, to spin the 
gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of nature, 
and of the laws of her operations ; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full 
of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel bya 
vigorous will the servant of a tender conscience ; who has learned to 
love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to 
respect others as himself. Such a one, and no other, I conceive, has 
had a liberal education, for he is, as completely asa man can be, in 
harmony with nature. He will make the best of her, and she of him. 
They will get on together rarely—she as his ever beneficent mother, he 
as her mouthpiece, her conscious self, her minister, and interpreter.— 
Prof. Huxlev. 
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Two REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOLS. 


N the primary departments of Schools No. 14, in Twenty-seventh 
street, and No. 49, in Thirty-seventh street, results have been ac- 
complished which place these schools high in the estimation of the 
controlling powers, and, we believe, oftthe public. They are examples 
of the highest development of the theories now most popular among ~ 
Boards of Education. As such they are worthy of study. 

Many teachers will testify that the tendency of children’s ways is to 
chaos, and that the first requisite in the school-room, before the work 
of teaching, is order. To the difficulty of securing order, too, many 
a teacher will testify. Here, in No. 14, is a public primary school of 
fourteen hundred pupils, representing many different social classes, 
wherein prevails perfect order. We use this word perfect as we would 
use it with reference to the truest circle we might draw. The move- 
ments: of the pupils in procession were entirely uniform; and they 
walked with so little noise, that our attention being turned in another 
direction was not diverted to them until the eye chanced to see them 
when they were half-way across the room. Five hundred marched thus 
into the assembly-room, and with noiseless regularity seated themselves. 
They sat, the girls on the one side and the boys on the other, each with 
eyes fixed upon the wall directly in front. There was no motion, save 
that of breathing—not even a smile or the roll of an eyeball. The still- 
ness was such that the ticking of a watch might have been heard. The 
rows of children, right and diagonal, were, to use an easily understood 
though homely illustration, as regular as rows of machine-planted corn. 
On a sudden, folding-doors in the rear were rolled aside revealing five 
hundred more children seated in precisely the same manner on ascend- 
ing rows of seats which rose to the wall, on which was painted a pleasant 
river-scene. The whole picture, school and river-scene in combination, 
was beautiful. A signal was given, at which every face turned instantly, 
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as though on a pivot, toward the face of the directress. She bade them 
good-morning, and, in one breath, the whole school responded. At 
another signal every face swung back on its pivot to the original position. 
A song was then sung, or rather shouted, with piano accompaniment. 
Then, at a signal, all eyes were closed and the hands of each child were 
raised in the praying posture, palm to palm, with the tips of the fingers 
touchirfy ; and the Lord’s Prayer was said by the whole school. Then one 
of the pupils, a little girl, perhaps ten years old, came forward to the 
platform with the sedateness of an automatic figure, and went through 
a series of calisthenic motions, which were followed by the pupils with 
a precision that could scarcely have been exceeded by machinery. A 

thousand children governed by their schoolmate’s finger! At first the 
"sight was simply bewildering. By-and-by, as surprise wore off, we were 
able to inspect carefully, section after section, to discover, if possible, a 
false or mistimed motion. But we saw not one. Finally, all marched 
out to their respective recitation-rooms. There the same degree of order 
prevailed. The forms were few, and those were gone through with 
machine-like sameness. When, for instance, an example in arithmetic 
was proposed by the teacher, down would go all the slates and the work 
of ciphering would proceed, and as the work was completed by different 
members of the class, the slates would pop up against the breast, one 
after the other; and when a boy was called upon to explain, up he 
would jump, rattle off his explanation, and then thump down again 
amidst the perfect stillness of the rest ; though presently, when the whole 
class would be questioned as to which of them agreed with the reciter, 
an explosive response would ensue from most of the pupils. In uni- 
formity and precision the order is machine-like. No room is left to the 
pupil for originality and individuality of movement. The thorough 
mechanism of movement awakens a sort of suspicion of mechanism of 
method in the department of teaching. All that we have described, let 
it be observed, relates to movement, to the physical, and may coexist 
with the highest sort of intellectual freedom. Physical uniformity by no 
means implies mental uniformity. This physical uniformity may be 
merely the absence of chaos. Doubtless, many would think it to be the 
alternative of one degree or another of school-room chaos. Mechanism 
in the school-room, indeed, becomes an evil, when it becomes an end. 
Whether such perfection of order can be sustained without sacrificing 
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the culture of the affections, is not answered by this school. The only 
observable communion between the teacher and the pupil is of the intel- 
lectual sort, and this must be limited to what the lesson renders in order. 
Humor, nor sympathy of any sort, has room. The affections are as 
austerely ruled as the movements. Severity confronts the pupil. Inex- 
orable demand with the terror of degradation are held over the pupil. 
Some four hundred pupils cannot, for want of space, be admitted to the 
assembly-room ; and it would bea source of great shame to any pupil 
in the room to have to give place to one without. But the intellectual 
faculties of the pupils are brought into exercise and under cultivation by 
the intensely busy teacher, whose ingenuity is plied to the uttermost in 
devising questions, clearing up puzzles, reaching the understanding, 
awakening thought. So faras the instruction goes, it is without doubt, 
of its kind, very thorough. 

In the primary department of school No. 49, severity is exceptional. 
Room is given for the play of the social and kindiy and friendly quali- 
ties. The order is not very mechanical. Uniformity to general laws is 
demanded, but the special laws of each pupil’s individuality are allowed 
free play within the bounds of decorum. And yet the attention is held. 
This is due mainly to the method of instruction, an account of which 
was given in the Montuty for last August. The Principal’s theory is 
based on the design of adaptation to the pupil’s nature. Children 
will keep busy enough as long as they are entertained. To entertain 
them instructively is the point. Under this theory she has largely devel- 
oped a system of object-teaching. It is very minute and very compre- 
hensive. It rises from simple objects to the house in the streets and to 
the ships at the docks. The success of the system commends it. It 
keeps the children in the exercise of their faculties of observation and 
explanation within and without. Results of a most practical sort are 
attained. And the results are attained without repressing the naturalness 
which so cheerfully displays itse in children when they feel easy and 
happy. 

The faults of this school are the faults of our educational system—the 
inseparable attendants of wholesale schooling. To manage successfully 
a hundred children, or even half that number, the teacher must reduce 
them as nearly as possible to a anit. Nothing must be done that all 
cannot do at the same time. Everything must be sacrificed to regularity, 
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everything like spontaneity repressed. The children must be made like 
so many pins—so much alike that all may undergo the same processes in 
exactly the same way. The result is a Dutch-garden uniformity, highly 
pleasing to boards of education, but painful to the lover of what is natu- 
ral, graceful, and original in children. School No. 49 sins as little in 
this respect as may be possible under the circumstances. If it could 
double its force of teachers, so as to be able to give greater attention to 


each pupil, and greater prominence to its peculiar method, it would 
come nearer to our ideal of a public school than anything else we know. 
School No. 14 is the more attractive to the casual visitor. In disci- 
pline it has not an equal. But No. 49 will bear the closer study, taking 


all the objects of school-training into consideration. Both schools well 
repay examination. 


Tue New TITLE. 


The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the goud for a’ that.—Burns. 


A name that tells of service done 
Is worth the wear for a’ that.—Puncu. 


HE question ia the following communication has been asked many 
times : 


Mr. Eprror: In the current number of the Monthly you speak of 
Dr. French as having been ‘‘called to the presidency of the new normal 
school at Potsdam.” 

On the title-page of Dr. Alden’s ‘‘ Text Book of Ethics,” the author is 
styled ‘‘ President of the State Normal School at Albany.” 

The first time I saw the latter, and noticed the title ‘‘ President,” as 
applied to the head of a normal school, I thought it a printer’s mistake. 
But now your use of the term seems to show that the title has been 
changed. Ifso, when was it done, and for what reason ? 

x eK 

New Yorn, Fune 1, 1868. 


Some time ago, a countryman came to town, and in the course of 
business was called upon to affix his signature toa paper. Taking the 
proffered pen with the air of a Hancock signing the Declaration of 
Independence, he wrote: Jonathan Waite, Esquire. 

The clerk smiled audibly, whereat Mr. Waite volunteered the explana- 
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tion that he was formerly Justice of the Peace in Stumptown, and had 
always retained the title! 

Mr. Alden became President of the State Normal School at Albany in 
a similar manner ; and after that, as a matter of justice, the heads of 
our other normal shools became presidents also. 

Mr. Alden was formerly President of Jefferson College, Pennsylvania. 
As in the case of Mr. Waite, his title told of service done, and being 
worth the wear, he naturally preferred to wear it. So when invited to 
the principalship at Albany, he modestly requested that the name of the 
office be changed to accommodate his accustomed rank ; and as it would 
manifestly be unreasonable to expect him to come down from ‘‘ president” 
to plain ‘‘ principal,” the trustees courteously granted his request, and the 
title was changed. 

Some cynical persons have gone so far as to say that the trustees were 
actuated rather by the selfish desire to enhance their own rank than by 
any regard for the feelings of Mr. Alden ; that in view of the creation 
of other normal. schools presided over by common principals, it would 
serve to dignify the trustees’ position at Albany to give a higher title to 
the head of that school,—the trustee of an institution having a president 
plainly outranking one where there was only a principal. But that is 
too improbable to be worthy of notice. The simple fact that Mr. Alden 
had for a number of years been honored by the higher title, and desired 
to retain it, was reason enough for the change. 


When the new normal schools were created, the Legislature merely fol- 
lowed the established precedent, and made them presidencies also—thus 
obviating the possibility of any jealousies or heari-burnings on the part 
of the different schools. 


There was one very important thing overlooked, however, which we 
would seriously commend to the attention of our Legislature. 

It is well known that since the foundation of the school at Albany, 
several excellent and able men—one of whom has already gone to his 
reward—have presided over its affairs and materially promoted its 
interests. Yet none of them enjoyed any higher title than ‘‘ principal.” 
In view of this fact, and the importance of impartial justice in this mat- 
ter, we would now propose that the Legislature, at its next regularsitting— 
unless a special session be called for the purpose—shall declare each and 
all of these worthy gentlemen President, or at least President by brevet. 





Scooot Howusss vs. Scuoot Pataces. 


HE Chicago Zridune-rebukes an evil, unfortunately not confined 

to that city, in terms so just and forcible that we cannot forbear 
to commend them to the attention of the many readers of the MonTuLy 
who have influence in School Boards. We share the general admiration 
of palatial school-houses, yet we cannot but hold them an unwarrantable 
misuse of the public money, so long as they tend, as they now do in 
too many of our cities, to deprive thousands of children of their rightful 
school-privileges : 


‘‘The Board of Education yesterday dedicated another of the $75,000 
buildings—a building which will accommodate about 1,000 of the 
20,000 children who are now excluded from the public schools. While 
this building was going up—while the Board were fiddling over its ‘ mag- 
nificent’ structure—boys and girls, too poor to attend private schools, 
and excluded from the public schools for want of room, have grown 
to that age when they have to go to work for a living. To these, 
and to others, the Board have denied unjustly the benefits of the 
free school system. One week ago another school of the same costly 
kind was dedicated. Had the Board of Education applied the $150,000 
expended upon these two buildings, to the erection of thirty frame 
buildings on leased ground, each capable of containing 350 pupils, there 
would have been accommodation for 10,000 children instead of the 2,000 
who are to be admitted to these two large school-buildings. What is 
wanted are school-accommodations for the children below the fourth 
grade ; for the others there isample room. But for the thousands who 
are excluded the Board of Education studiously and persistently refuses 
to make any provision. The Board recently expended more in putting 
in and advertising a patent apparatus for heating one of these buildings, 
than would have answered to give school-accommodation to twice the 
number of children which can be put into that building. We are not 
indifferent to the superiority of fine school-buildings, and the advan- 
tage of permanent structures ; but we protest against the policy of ex- 
pending all the money on palatial edifices, accommodating but very few 
children while there are twenty thousand excluded for want of room, 
and graduating on the streets.” 


According to the laws of New York, only half the money spent on 


school buildings can be devoted to structures for the lower grades : yet 


more than two-thirds of the children taught are in the primary schools 
and departments, and multitudes of primarians besides are excluded from 
the schools because there is no room for them. There is room enough 
in the grammar departments; and it is sheer robbery to erect more 
grammar-school buildings, until some sort of provision is made for the 
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children now excluded from the lower rooms. Four-fifths of the money 
at least should be laid out on primary schools. And as the city cannot 
afford to wait for the erection of the needed buildings, rooms should be 
hired for the immediate accommodation of fifty elementary schools. 
‘There would be little difficulty in filling them with pupils, notwithstand- 
ing the astounding fact shown by the Superintendent’s report, that the 
public schools are already educating some fifteen or twenty thousand 
more children than the census-taker finds in the city. 


Hore DEFERRED. 


HE Educational Screed, a puny advertising sheet, whose pub- 

lishers are or were grievously offended by our habit of telling the 

truth about school-books—the truth having proved disastrous to one of 
their ventures—cruelly annihilated us last winter, in this wise : 

“It is a cause for regret that since the discontinuance of the New 
York Teacher, no first-class [educational] journal, worthy of a wide 
patronage, is published in our State. We trust the need of one will 
beso felt by the teachers of the State, that before very long an excellent, 
able, interesting journal will appear.” 

Knowing that very few of our hundred thousand readers would ever 
see our obituary in the Screed, and fearing that some of them might 
object to our non-appearance from month to month—certainly until the 
advent of the promised (or threatened) ‘‘excellent, able, interesting 
journal”—we have persistently striven to keep up our spirits; and 
though unquestionably dead, have tried to appear, like the Irishman’s 
turtle, unconscious of it. 

But such long-sustained deception is wearisome, to say the least of it ; 
and despairing of the appearance of the ‘‘ first-class journal” that is to 
telieve the need so sorely felt by the teachers of the State—ourselves 
having been dead or discontinued for there’s no telling how long, as 
the only witness of our death appears to have been still-born—we 
now make a clean breast of it, and in the name of the teachers of the- 
State, protest against their being subjected to the need of a first-class, 
excellent, able, interesting journal any longer. 





The Uniformity Mania. 


Tue Unirormity Mania. 


HERE is no sadder characteristic of the American people than 
their abandonment to catch-words and party cries. The success 
or failure of any social or political movement commonly depends more 
upon its name than upon its intrinsic worth or worthlessness. The most 
absurd theory or dogma is sure to sweep the country like a panic if 
only happily christened ; while the truest principle is almost as sure to 
be doomed if some irreverent wag happens to affix to it an opprobrious 
but taking epithet. And teachers—the very class which one would ex- 
pect to find most independent in thought, and the least liable to this 
sheep-like propensity to go with the crowd—are continually giving evi- 
dence of their participation in the national characteristic. 

Just now the cry, from Maine to Minnesota, is Uniformily. From 
every teacher and school commissioner the wail goes up—‘‘ Give us 
uniform text-books or we perish!” That this cry is generally sincere, 
and prompted by a sincere desire to benefit the schools, there is no rea- 
son to doubt. That it is prompted by true wisdom, there is as little 
reason to believe. The mass of teachers and school officers have eagerly 
snatched at the assertions of a few, and are fully persuaded that Uni- 
formity is the one panacea that the schools require ; but very few, we 
think, have stopped to consider the possible evils that the system may 
introduce. That the evils arising from, or rather, attendant upon a 
multiplicity and diversity of text-books, are many and troublesome, 
every one will admit. But there is a homely proverb about jumping 
out of the frying-pan into the fire, ‘which applies in this case exactly. 
The evils of diversity are few and insignificant in comparison with those 
sure to follow the restricting of the schools to any set of books, however 
excellent and wisely chosen they may be. 


Leaving out of the question the actual or possible corruption that 


may prevail under the uniformity system ; shutting our eyes to the fact 
that three years of uniformity have sufficed to put a neighboring State so 
completely under the control of a school-book ‘‘ ring,” that in spite of 
a new !aw carefully framed to break up and prevent monopolies of every 
sort, the highest educational office in the State is practically in the hands 
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of the ring, who have made the appointment conditional upon a pledge 
that no book shall be recommended or adopted that is not published by 
one of their number : assuming that the judgment of those empowered 
to select the text-books will be at once infallible and always conscien- 
tiously exercised, so that the very best books will in every case be chosen : 
making, in short, every concession that policy or courtesy might prompt 
—even then we would oppose the system as productive of more harm 
than good. 

In fact we would rather see enacted a law requiring that no school 
should use fewer than ten different text-books by ten different authors, 
on each and every subject pursued inthe school. In our normal schools 
especially would we rejoice to see prohibited the adoption and exclusive 
use of any set of text-books, however meritorious. If our teachers are 
ever to be emancipated from their present slavery to text-books, the 
chains will have to be broken in the normal schools. Thus far the in- 
fluence of these institutions has rather been to draw the chains closer. 
Nine times out of ten the normal graduate comes out, not with a catho- 
lic spirit sustained by a philosophical understanding of the subjects he 
will be called upon to teach, but with a bigoted adherence to a certain 
set of authors whose books he has studied and whose opinions he has 
been taught to subscribe to. More than likely he will look upon these 
half-dozen book-makers as the possessors of all wisdom, and be ready 
to swear that what they say is the very truth, and what they do not say 
is not worth knowing. The normal conceit thus aggravated by narrow- 
mindedness never fails to disgust intelligent men, and generally disgusts 
intelligent pupils also. 

That it would suit the convenience of such teachers to have their fa- 
vorite text-books (favorite because they know no others) used throughout 
their State, isno doubt true. And it would also suit the conveniency of 
lazy and incompetent school-officers to have the standard of scholarship 
narrowed to the little round of books on the official list. But it certainly 
would not greatly promote depth or breadth of culture either in pupils 
or teachers, 

Under this system the teacher can hardly be required to be a master 
of his theme, but simply to know what the authorized book-makers say 
about it. Smith, Brown, and Robinson, and the rest of the favored 
authors, thus come to be the real teachers ; while the schoolmasters are 
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mere overseers to insure that the words of Smith, Brown, and Robinson 
are duly learned by the children. These children grow up and become 
schoolmasters to perpetuate the narrow culture they have received. 
They have had a peep at the stars through Smith, Brown, or Robinson’s 
authorized spy-glass, and are ready to declare themselves competent to 
teach astronomy. And what is worse, their State or district diplomas 
certify that their vain belief is true. 

How any one who desires to elevate the rank of teachers and to increase 
the popular appreciation of their office, can countenance a measure that 
tends so to lower the standard of scholarship, already too low, and to les- 
sen the dignity and responsibility of the teacher's calling, is simply a mys- 
tery to us. To our mind, every teacher who complains that he cannot 
get along because of a diversity of text-books in his school, does no less 
than proclaim himself incompetent to teach; while every proposition 
from school authorities encouraging this incompetency is an insult to 
the profession. 

The Government would do much better to make teachers independent 
of text-books, by providing the means for and insisting upon a broader 
culture, than thus to intensify the worst feature of our school system by 
increasing the subordination of teachers to text-books, and narrowing 
the bounds of scholarship to the petty limits of some approved and ac- 
cepted set of book-makers. 


PESTALOZZIANISM—A FEW CAUTIONS. 


VERY social problem presents two phases—the theoretical, shaping 
itself into order and beauty, relieved by an ideal background that 

has no earthly resemblance ; and the real, the practical, which must 
take the facts of human experience as they develop themselves in the 
actual life of the world. The doctrine of education is no exception to 
this rule. In every age there have been those who fondly deemed that 
only within the sacred groves where they gathered their disciples was 
wisdom to be found : and albeit they may have had few followers, yet 
somehow the world has got on in its matter-of-fact way, whilst one after 
another of these philosophers came and went. Their mission was not 
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always, or perhaps generally, fruitless ; for some grains of wheat there 
have been that in time came to maturity—ideas which, losing their 
original cast and disencumbered of the wrappings that clogged them, 
have become incorporated in the practical working of the world’s life. 
It is curious to note, also, that philosophies of education repeat them- 
selves happily ; in each successive coming presenting some better phase, 
but not freed from the danger of reproducing ideas that have already 
been tried and discarded. 

More than a third of a century ago a few professed disciples of Pesta- 
lozzi enunciated in this country the leading principles of that reformer ; 
but the ‘‘ system,” as such, took on to no great extent definite organiza- 
tion. The fruit of that reform, however, sprang up in the more rational 
and generous practice that has characterized our leading educators who 
have for thirty years given direction and energy to our educational 
affairs. 

A new statement of the old doctrine has recently been made, coming 
now with all the pomp and circumstance of manuals and prescribed 
methods, wrought out in detail, and too often, in the persons of its dis- 
ciples, reproduced with a fidelity which is the expression of any thing 
but the philosophy it professes to teach. Only the other day we listened 
toa model lesson given by a graduate of one of our leading Pestaloz- 
zian schools, in which the ‘‘ simultaneous repetition” was repeated ad 
nauseam; and when a child brighter than the rest at last caught the 
idea, and conveyed it in simple and correct language, but not that which 
had been imposed upon him, he was corrected, and compelled to re- 
peat the answer which had been beforehand determined by the teacher as 
rational and proper that he should give ! 

It is not our purpose to condemn, in any sense, the system of primary 
instruction of which the Oswego school is the exponent, but to warn 
against the abuse of a system which has come, though from a proper 
source, yet through questionable channels, and needs the filtration which 
a few years will give it in the fresh intellectual soil of this new world. 

For the present we suggest only a few cautions. 1. In some of the 
subjects and methods do not the current manuals spend too much time 
upon that with which the child, in the peculiar training of our American 
life, is already familiar, or which he might gain a knowledge of with 
much less expenditure of time and energy? And if for discipline, as 
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we shall be told, might not an equal amount of discipline, nay a greater, 
consist with subjects and methods of more intrinsic interest and fraught 
with larger knowledge ? 

2. Is not the tendency of the system as now organized, and reproduced 
in the person of the graduates of these schools, to substitute rote oral 
teaching for the memoriter learning from books, of which such bitter 
complaint is made ? 

3. Is it true that the present generation of men and women, who have 
been trained in the old method, are stuffed with ‘‘ facts” which they have 
not worked up into knowledge, and whose relations they lack the power 
to express ; or rather, do we not all daily fail in the great ends of life 
from the narrow limits with which we are bounded, and the lack of 
facts when they are most needed ? 

4. What is meant by that Pestalozzian principle, ‘‘ First form the 
mind, then furnish it?” Would it not be better to read, ‘‘ Form the 
mind in furnishing it ?” 


5. Is not that other maxim, ‘“‘ First synthesis, then analysis,” to be 


accepted with a large caution, lest it defeat the very end of culture, and 
lead to the evil so much deplored by the disciples of this school, of 
encumbering the memory with too many unclassified facts before the 
subject, in its great leading features and relations, is at all apprehended? 
In geography, for illustration : how early in the study should the world, 
as a whole, be presented to the mind, and each of its continents and 
countries studied in its relations to all the rest? It will be the purpose 
of another article to present some practical thoughts which these queries 
will naturally suggest, and of a subsequent one to indicate what is be- 
lieved to be a rational statement of this whole subject. 


Tue New York TEACHER. 


HE following Circular of the Committee under whose direction the 
organ of the State Teachers’ Association was united with the 
American Educational Monthly, is republished for the purpose of bring- 
ing the subject again before the teachers of the State. 
While we thankfully acknowledge the generous and efficient aid that 
many members of the Association have rendered in extending the cir- 
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culation of the combined monthly, we are constrained to say that the 
hearty co-operation of the teachers of the State, pledged by the chairman 
of the committee, has not been manifested to any oppressive degree in 
filling our pages. With the exception of the president of the Associa- 
tion, the editor of the Teacher, and a very few others, the members of 
the Association have contributed absolutely nothing : neither the ‘‘ care- 
fully studied articles” called for by the committee, nor the ‘‘ early re- 
ports of educational movements, items of information, and facts and in- 
cidents relating to the schools” solicited by us. 

It was our purpose to add a department entitled Home Marrers, in 
which the educational affairs of the State should be minutely chronicled. 
The requisite material for this we expected to receive mainly from the 
members of the Association, to whom a special appeal was made. But 
so few responded, so meagre was the array of State intelligence in our 
hands when making up the successive numbers, that we have been com- 
pelled, month after month, to forego our plans. 


If the teachers of the State are satisfied with the Montuty without a 


State department (as they appear to be), we are not. And as the chief 
benefit that could accrue to us from the union was the receipt of the 
local educational intelligence that a State journal would seem to be en- 
titled to, we must admit that so_/ar the union has proved a disappointment. 


[Crrcu.ar. } 

At the Annual Meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association 
held-in the City of Auburn in August, 1867, a communication was made 
by James Cruikshank, Esq., Resident Editor of the New York 
TEACHER, in which he stated that having entered upon new engage- 
ments, that fully occupied his time, and having changed his residence, 
he was obliged to tender his resignation as editor of the New York 
TEACHER, which post he had held for several years. 

The resignation of Mr. C. was accepted, and complimentary resolu- 
tions adopted, with thanks for the ability and fidelity with which he had 
discharged the onerous duties of his office. 

Whereupon a committee, consisting of Messrs. J. W. Bulkley, David 
H. Cruttenden, and James Cruikshank, was appointed to make such 
arrangements for the future publication of the New York TEACHER as 
should be considered expedient. 

The committee, after careful deliberation, and inquiry of several pub- 
lishers, decided that the interests of the Association and the general cause 
of popular education would be best subserved by uniting the New York 
TEACHER with the American EpucaTionaL Monru ty, a journal which 


had already established a good reputation, and had a large circulation 
in our own and other States. 
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Accordingly an arrangement has been made, and a contract concluded 
with the publishers of the Montuty, Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
of New York, by which they will publish the TEacuer for the ensuing 
five years, issuing the first number of the new journal on the first of 
January, 1868. 

In this arrangement, we pledge our hearty co-operation with the pub- 
lishers, and assure them of the support of those whom we represent, 
while they declare to us their purpose of making the journal desirable 
and acceptable as a medium of communication for educators and teach- 
ers ; a chronicler of current educational wants ; an advocate of intelli- 
gent reform and progress, and an auxiliary in promoting improved 
methods of instruction, correct opinions of discipline and government, 
and of sound learning generally. 

In view of these considerations, we call upon all the members of the 
Association, male and female, and upon all teachers and friends of 
popular education throughout the State, to give to this enterprise their 
full confidence, hearty sympathy and support. No teacher can afford 
to be without this means of intelligence, instruction, and improvement 
thus placed within his reach. Nay, more, this journal should be found 
in every family of the commonwealth. 

Nor is this all ; in taking this journal, and paying for it too, we must 
not forget that its columns must be filled with the products of the pen, 
and that we owe it to ourselves, to the cause of education, and the best 
interests of our country, to prepare carefully studied articles and give 
them for publication. 

Permit us here briefly to refer to our past history as an Association. 

In 1845 the teachers of this State formed the first State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of the country. At the same time measures were adopted for 
the publication of a TEAcHER’s JourNAL, which was at once commenced. 
In this, too, we had the honor of taking the lead. Other States soon 
followed our example, organized similar associations, and commenced 
the publication of educational journals. These Associations are now 
found in most of the States, and with them we generally find the school 
journal, published as their organ. 

Teachers of the Empire State, will you, in looking at these facts, and 
in view of other considerations that will at once suggest themselves, ne- 
glect to do your whole duty in relation to this important subject ? Shall 
we, who /ed in the good work, pause, and thus be compelled to follow? 
Is the work of seformh, in which we engaged nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, completed ‘and perfected? We think not; and, unless we 
greatly mistake, there is occasion for us to buckle on our armor again, 
and contend with new zeal against the Protean forms of error and ig- 
norance. To do this successfully, we must read, study, and act. Hav- 
ing the knowledge of the scholar, and the intelligence of the well-read 
educator, derived from the study of the best authors and the educational 
literature of the day, we need fearno evil ; but rather to rejoice in the 
hope of such progress as shall result in the triumph of knowledge, vir- 
tue, and religion, not only in our own State, but throughout the world. 

In behalf of the committee, 


J. W. BULKLEY, Chairman, 
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NITED STATES.—The National Teachers’ Association will hold 

its next meeting in Nashville, Tennessee, August 19th, 2oth, and 

21st. The senate chamber and the hall of the representatives have been 

tendered to the Association, and preparations are being made to give 

the members a hearty reception. ‘The railroads entering Nashville will 

carry delegates and members to and from the meeting at half fare. Prob- 

ably the same favor will be extended by the railroads throughout the 

country. It is hoped that a full representation will be present. The 

National Normal School Association and National Association of School 
Superintendents, will meet at the same time. 


NEW YORK.—The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association will be held in the village of Owego, com- 
mencing Tuesday, July 21st, and continuing three days. The order of 
exercises provides for a large number of reports on subjects of interest 
to all interested in education, besides the customary addresses, discus- 
sions, and miscellaneous exercises. Arrangements are being made by 
which teachers and others attending the convention can be conveyed by 
the railways at reduced rates of fare. Free entertainment has been cor- 
dially offered by the people of Owego to the ladies attending the con- 
vention. The occasion is one that every teacher of the State should take 
advantage of to break the monotony of his isolated life, and to become 
at once better acquainted with his fellow-laborers and the great questions 
that are demanding the attention of the profession. 


NEW JERSEY.—The first report of the State Board of Education, 
though meagre in statistics, is full of promise. A natural consequence 
of the appointment of so many earnest and active county superintend- 
ents is the awaking of a lively interest in the schools, and a disposition 
to be liberal in the support of them. The minimum school-tax fixed by 
the new law is two dollars a year for each child—a little less thaf was 
raised the year before the adoption of the law. Beyond this, the amount 
of tax is determined by the people of the several districts. It speaks well 
for the influence of the new order of things that the voluntary school- 
tax last year was more than three dollars a child, making an increase of 
nearly twenty thousand dollars over the total increase for the preceding 
tn years. The entire school appropriation, exclusive of tuition fees and 
moneys raised for building and repairing school-houses, was $895,930. 
Of this sum, $100,000 were given by the State, and $725,664 were raised 
by local tax. The desire to make the schools entirely free of tuition 
fees is becoming general. A careful census of the school population 
shows 230,518 children between five and eighteen. Under the old law 
no school records were required, and, as a matter of course, few were 
kept. The new law requires them, but the registers supplied to teach- 
ers came too late for this year’s report. 


MICHIGAN.—The number of children, between five and twenty 
years of age, reported for 1867, is 338,244, an increase of 17,108. The 
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number reported attending school is 243,161. Assuming this number 
to be an approximation to the truth, deducting 6,422 who were under 
five or over twenty, and adding 10,703 reported in 257 private schools, 
there were in the State 90,802 children who attended no school. The 
total amount of school privilege was equivalent to 2,235,295 months: 
the average length of schools in the larger districts being 6.7 months, 
and in the smaller, 4.8 months. The number of teachers employed 
was 9,384, of whom 7,377 were women. The number of male teach- 
ers shows an increase of 320; of female teachers, a decrease of 118, 
The number of months taught by the latter, however, was larger by 
487 than in 1866, showing an increase in the lengths of their school 
terms. The actual amount of teaching in the primary schools was 
equal to that of a single teacher 37,410 months. The teachers’ wages 
amounted to $917,261, an increase of $105,303. The average monthly 
wages was, to men, $44.03 ; to women, $19.48. In this estimate the 
board of the larger part of the teachers is not included. The total re- 
ceipts for the schools was $2,011,236, an increase of $423,797. This 
increase was the result of voluntary taxation. The aggregate of rate-bills 
was $107,170, less than half the schools being free. The total expendi- 
ture for school purposes was a little over two million dollars—or a 
little less than six dollars for each child of school age. The school fund 
is $2,301,174. 


CALIFORNIA.—The second biennial report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction gives the number of children, in 1867, 


between five and fifteen years of age, at 94,349, an increase of 9,197 on 
1866. The number attending public schools was 54,726, an increase 
of 16,820. The total number of all ages enrolled in the schools was 
61,227, an increase of 9,954. The average number belonging was 
46,332, an increase of 8,141. The number attending private schools 
was 14,026, a decrease of 1,645. The number not attending any school 
was 21,411, a decrease of 360. The total number of public schools 
was 1,083, employing 1,389 teachers, of whom 773 were women. The 
increase of schools -was 170; of teachers 234,—221 of them being 
womén. The average monthly salary of teachers, including board, was, 
to male teachers $73 in 1866, and $77 in 1867; to female teachers, 
$57 in 1866, and $64 in 1867. The yearly salaries, exclusive of board, 
were $554 and $460 respectively. The total school expenditure in 1867 
amounted to $1,163,348, or $12.61 for each child. The average length 
of schools was 7.2 months. In the smaller districts, having less than 
100 children and less than $200,000 taxable property, free schools were 
maintained three months. In all districts having more than 100 chil- 
dren and more than $200,000 taxable property, the schools were kept 
open five months. More than 21,000 pupils attended free schools dur- 
ing the entire school year of ten months. The total valuation of school 
property is returned at $1,746,335. The total amount of school lands, 
including the mineral sections, would be 6,755,000 acres ; but it is yet 
undecided whether the mineral lands can be set apart for school pur- 
poses. —The university bill has passed both branches of the legislature 
and become a law. It provides for the establishment of State colleges 
of agriculture, mechanic arts, mining and engineering, letters, law, 
medicine, etc., etc., all to be under the head of the State University. 
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All the colleges now existing in the State, or to be established, will be 
affiliated with the university, the president of which will be ex officio 
member of their faculties. Students may be received from them, exam- 
ined, and awarded degrees for proficiency in general or special branches 
of learning. The university will be governed bya board of regents, 
twenty-two in number, embracing the governor of the State, the lieu- 
tenant-governor, the speaker of the assembly, the State superintendent 
of public instruction, the president of the State agricultural society, the 
president of the San Francisco mechanics’ institute, eight members to be 
nominated by the governor, and eight by the foregoing fourteen. The 
university begins with an endowment of $350,000. 


LOWER CANADA.—The report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for 1866, just published, gives the number of primary schools 
as 3,589, with an equal number of teachers, and an attendance of , 
178,961 ; second class schools 220, with 1,114 teachers, and 26,468 
pupils ; and 17 superior, normal, and special schools, with 126 teachers 
and 1,451 pupils: in all 3,826 schools, 4,829 teachers, and 206,820 
pupils. The increase of schools of all kinds during the year was 120 ; 
increase of pupils, 4,172; in amount of school contributions of all 
kinds, $49,618—more than ten times the increase for 1865. Since 
1853 the increase has been, in schools, 1,474; in pupils, 98,526. 
There were 138 Protestant Dissentient schools, with 4,467 pupils; and 
59 Catholic schools, with 1,433 pupils. 


GREECE.—In 1835, there were in all Greece only 17 primary schools, 
with 721 pupils; 21 secondary schools, with 2,528 pupils ; and 3 incom- 
plete gymnasiums. In 1866 these had increased to 942 public schools 
for boys, with 44,000 pupils, and 39 private schools, with over 2,000 pu- 
pils; 125 public schools for girls, with 8,481 pupils, and 41 private 
schools, with 2,000 pupils ; and other schools, with an attendance of 
8,600. There were, besides, 123 public secondary schools, with nearly 
7,000 scholars and 294 teachers ; 6 private schools of the same class 
for boys, with 250 scholars, and 6 for young ladies, with an attendance 
of 680 ; and 16 gymnasiums, with 1,g90 students and 100 professors. 
The total number receiving instruction in the schools was 76,000. The 
University of Athens has 1,200 students and 62 professors, 


SYRIA.—The desire for the education of the native Syrian women 
has now spread to Damascus, and many influential Greeks, Roman 
Catholics, and Jews have united in a petition to the Ladies’ Syrian Edu- 
cation Society, entreating them to extend their operations to this, the 
most ancient city in the world. At Mrs. Bowen Thompson’s recent 
visit to Damascus she was waited on by a deputation of upward of fifty 
Greeks, several priests, many Jews, and even Moslems, entreating her 
to open an English Girls’ School for the Damascenes similar to that at 
Beirut. As a proof of their earnestness, many put down their names 
as subscribers for the free admission of the poorer girls. They are con- 
vinced that the foundation of the moral and social improvement of the 
community must be laid in the education of the women ; and they have 
seen the good effects of the training in the English schools established 
at Beirut and Lebanon. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ERE is a text-book’ which presents the ethical views of a teacher 
in Israel and a teacher of teachers, who directs one of the most 
important educational institutions in this State, and whose scholastic title 
thrusts a double-barrelled demand upon our awe. It invokes the study 
of the youthful thousands of our country. The activitv of publishers 
may place it in their hands. The book becomes, therefore, at once an 
object of jealous criticism with all the enlightened friends of moral 
science and of the young. Any effort in this department should strike 
true, if it does not strike strong. If it does not give the whole truth, it 
should at least give nothing but the truth. In its forms, we-may right- 
fully demand all logical and rhetorical accuracy—clearness, precision, 
exactitude ; close, clear sequence of cause and effect ; incisive definition, 
system, progressive order. No subject of all human thought deserves 
more completely the richest graces of expression to commend it to the 
taste and heart, especially of the young. Even in this brief work these 
agencies might find profitable play. Here, if anywhere, they should 
have been concentrated. And yet in not a few of the particulars indi- 
cated, this book offends most grievously. 
The topics touched by the writer are Right and Wrong, and Man’s re- 
lations to them ; God, and Man’s relations to Him ; Duties toward the 
Body, toward the Mind, toward the Desires, toward Society. 
| Under the first, Conscience is defined as ‘‘ the mind’s power of per- 
ceiving the difference between right and wrong.” This statement, while 
doubtless true, is but a fragment of the truth, and not the main portion 
atthat. Conscience is only sometimes and incidentally exercised in this 
comparison. It recognizes a right action as right, without any necessary 
contrasting of it with its opposite wrong action ; and this point should 
have been presented as its characteristic. The statement also is inexact 
in indicating only the intellectual part of the faculty. Where shall we 
place the feelings of approbation and condemnation, which, in every 
normal conscience, accompany the apprehension of the right and of the 
wong, and which, in the masses of men, are its very eyes? The term 
conscience, as universally understood and as required by the present 
state of our psychological language, includes both a knowing and a 
feeling—just as Taste in the Beautiful is both a perception and a senti- 
ment. Again, the faculty is defined as a perception. We would not be 
captious, but an ethical author who frequently quits his ethics to explain 
his metaphysics should be very definite in terms, and a teacher of in- 
quiring youth should be especially so. The dim, purblind conscious- 
ness of these latter demands a geometric, crystal-edged outline of state- 
ment. And here, while the author calls conscience a perception, he 
lakes unnecessary pains, a few lines below, to define perception itself ; 
which he declares to be the perceiving of external objects. While ad- 
miting, of course, the ingenuity which defines a noun by substituting 
for it its own verb, we merely suggest that a ‘‘ difference” is hardly an 
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external object ; especially a difference between the qualities of two such 
purely internal things as human volitions. 

Conscience is thus defined as a distinguishing between right and wrong, 
This distinguishing is previously declared to be intuitive ; and intuitions 
are then declared to be ‘‘ certainly true.” On the next page, however, 
conscience is declared to be fallible. This last expression is, indeed, 
said to mean that ‘‘ the mind may err in reasoning about duty.” But if 
this fallibility lies only in the reasoning faculty, why sanction the popular 
use of a phrase attributing it to the conscience? The employment of 
the term ‘‘ mind” in the quoted passage is very clumsy ; for conscience 
itself is elsewhere represented as still merely mind in the act of distin- 
guishing right from wrong. 

- Did ever such a moral muddle puzzle sophomore or sage ? 

Although purposing only a discussion of ethics, the author seems 
constrained to define certain purely intellectual powers which hold rela- 
tion to his main object. What general or particular need exists for thus 
treating the memory, we cannot see ; but the definition, if attempted, 
should at least possess the humble merit of exactitude. And yet this 
faculty is described as the ‘‘ recalling of past events.” A landscape, a 
song, an odor, is not commonly considered as an ‘‘event ;” and yet 
the recalling of it is commonly considered an act of the memory. 
Reasoning is defined as ‘‘ inferring or seeing that some things are true 
because some other things have been seen to be true.” That is, for in- 
stance, having seen it to be a fact that flame produces warmth, we per- 
form an act of healthy, normal reasoning in inferring that ice will pro- 
duce warmth—ice being ‘‘some thing,” and flame being surely ‘‘ some 
other thing.” The loose, sprawling language of the passage quite per- 
mits this absurd construction. Two questions conclude the chapter— 
When did right and wrong begin to exist? Can God himself make right 
wrong, and wrong right? Will any experienced teacher endorse the 
wisdom, the common sense, of opening such speculations to the un- 
chastened intellectual pride or the unquestioning reverence of youth? 

Revelation is declared to be needed in order to teach those duties, a 
knowledge of which is derived from consequences. But there are many 
duties—for instance, the civic ones—belonging to this class, which are 
learned completely by men through mere observation of their conse- 
quences, and which perhaps were never more nobly practised than in 
those nations which are said to know no revelation. The revelation, 
therefore, at least for many of these truths, while it is profitable, is evi- 
dently not indispensable. The teachings of revelation and of nature 
are said to be harmonious ; and in the same sentence the former are de- 
clared to ‘‘ correct” the latter, whereas they only correct our misappre- 
hensions of the latter. 

Is it not a little grim and bitter to make us gulp down an innocent, 
good-natured Gracious goodness ! or Mercy !—the childlike outburst of 
loving welcome or intelligent surprise—by denouncing it as only not a 
round oath because it is ‘‘ elliptical ?” 

In the chapter upon Mental Development, we are informed that the 
teacher cannot educate a pupil ; that he can only tell the latter how to 
educate himself.. Here is another half-truth and half-fallacy, like those 
mentioned already. Any material object, a mountain, a locomotive, 4 
jelly-fish, becomes an educator to the mind, in merely forcing it into 
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inquiry about its size or parts or origin or use. Suppose a living human 
agent not only arouses thus a child’s curiosity but directs it, almost un- 
consciously in the latter, through a regular method of research—is he 
not educing the pupil’s mental power? If not, then the term education 
has ever been a misnomer in the English language. In another chapter, 
the very object of the teacher is declared to be the development of 
power in the pupil. Doubtless, the pupil educates himself, but the 
teacher educates him also ; the teacher’s agency being generally the first, 
in order as well as quality, of the educative causes. A statement like 
that of the author is rather oratoric than didactic. 

Our original desires are considered as virtuous. Do we call a man 
virtuous because he possesses all the original desires? Virtue, properly 
conceived, does not lie at all in the desires, neither in their essence nor 
even in their just proportions ; but it lies in the conscience as compel- 
ling the lower desires to yield to the higher, or every desire to yield to 
the conscience itself. The desire of property is classed as an original 
element. This is highly doubtful. A little persevering analysis resolves 
this motive into some one of the really original desires accompanied by 
forethought. Intrinsically, it is an acquired principle of action, one of 
the fifty perversions of our nature, as imbecile or foolish in their aims 
as they are terrible in their power. ‘‘It is right,” says the author, ‘‘to 
seek the esteem of others by rendering ourselves worthy of esteem.” 
Should the holy effort toward self-perfection, Godlikeness, ever soil itself 
by one sidelong, briefest glance at the opinion of the poor, fallible 
creatures around it? Does it not, in that instant, cease to be its pure, 
blessed self? It strikes us that the only true value of human esteem, 
still oftener of human disapprobation, is as a mirror, shattered and dim 
indeed, but reflecting sometimes perhaps a fragment of the divine ideal ; 
at least sometimes to correct our own false ideal, and to reveal us to 
ourselves. Love of Approbation and Emulation are but schoolmasters 
to bring us into the liberty of the life of God—unsightly scaffolding, to 
be torn down at the earliest moment from before the fair edifice of con- 
science and true religion. ‘‘ True Benevolence” is defined as Sympathy 
followed by wise action. Let us see. If I, a rabid tee-totaller from 
birth, spend time and money to reform a drunkard, I present surely a 
true benevolence. But could any sym-pathy, fellow-feeling, with that 
drunkard have ever existed ? Sympathy means pleasure or pain in two 
persons at the same object. ‘‘ Pity” expresses my real sentiment. That 
drunkard is an object of utter antipathy, even while I work his rescue. 
Again, in my desire for the prosperity of my friend, I may loan him the 
very thousand dollars which ultimately work his ruin. Was my benevo- 
lence the less, because my reasoning was foolish? To assert that, is 
either a confusion of terms or of ideas, or both. Benevolence is de- 
clared to involve action. Is there then no benevolence in our disinter- 
ested pleasure at the prosperity of the worthy stranger who has entered 
our town—in our joy at the escape of forty unknown travellers from a 
burning steamer? We would not be over-critical ; but in addresses to 
the young, especially on these topics, clearness of definition, truth of 
grouping, are exceedingly important. 

In the doctrine of Promises, our author makes the remarkable asser- 
tion that the promisor must do as the promisee understood him, or had 
aright to understand him. Such a statement from a professional mor- 
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alist is simply unaccountable. Let the reader (and the author, if he 
ever sees this review) exercise his intuition on the following case. A 
poor laborer, seeking a situation with a friend of mine in a distant 
place, asks my aid to secure it. I promise aid ; intending to give him 
a strong recommendation to my friend. The laborer, however, counts 
on my giving him money for his journey ; for, he reasons, what aid is 
a letter if it cannot be presented? Am I bound to give him the money, 
which I cannot afford, because he inferred that I would do so? ‘ 

But we close this unpleasant task of detecting errors and defects, 
There are many answers (the form of the book being catechetical) which 
do not answer the question prefixed, frequent lack of system, dreary 
repetitions, illogical distinctions (as in separating Benevolence from the 
Domestic Affections), illogical confoundings of objects really different, 
clumsiness and obscurity of expression everywhere. 

Undoubtedly many valuable truths, general and applied, are presented 
here. Passages on commercia! and industrial justice, on the guidance 
of the desire of knowledge, on the duty of Citizenship and Rulership, 
are sound, practical, highly serviceable. Still, we must declare that the 
work, as a whole, leaves yet to be desired a treatise worthy of the theme 
and of the social field which it attempts to cultivate. 


Two pretty and interesting little books for country children are ‘‘ The 
Butterfly Hunters” and ‘‘ Farming for Boys.”* The first is designed to 
awaken in the young a greater interest in the study of a delightful branch 
of natural history ; the second, to counteract the prevalent disposition to 
magnify the attractions and advantages of the city to those who have to 
make their way in life. It shows how children may not only be thor- 
oughly interested in farm-life, but how farm-life may be made the source 
of certain pleasure and profit tothem. In spite of the author’s provoking 
style—made so by his habitual use of ‘‘ don’t” with third person singu- 
lar pronouns, and his frequent leaving of his naturally good English for 
the ambitious jargon of the lower order of reporters—the book is very 
interesting, and is worthy of being read in every farmer’s family. ‘‘ But- 
terfly Hunters” will suit a more select, and, we are sorry to say, a 
smaller circle of readers. It is written in a pleasant, natural style, and 
has sufficient human interest to relieve the story of the depressing effect 
of the long names that are freely introduced. The engravings of butter- 
flies and moths are many and excellent. 


The second number of ‘‘ Packard’s Monthly”* (June) more than sus- 
tains the promise of the first. Mr. Packard believes that a magazine 
should have a prominent, definite, controlling idea, and should faithfully 
and conscientiously work up to it. The titles of the contributed articles 
in this number sufficiently indicate the idea that Mr. Packard is trying 
to work up to ; and the names of the contributors are evidence that he 
has gone to work in the right way. 





1 Tue Butrerrty Hunters. By Heren S. Conant. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

2 FarMING FoR Boys. By the Author of “Ten Acres Enough.” Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 

* Packarp’s Montuty. New York: S. S. Packard. $1 a year. Single copies, 15 
cents. 





